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Leadership In a Corporate Society 





The tendency toward group organization and group influence has not been 


lost on the teaching profession. Teacher 


s are beginning to learn how to play 


their part in a corporate age. Teachers have definitely learned how much 
more can be accomplished through organization than by individuals working 
alone. In one generation, teacher organizations — local, state and national — have 
progressed from small, weak and uncoordinated groups to a point where the 


organized teaching profession is a factor 


to be reckoned with in American life. 





By ARTHUR 


MERICAN CULTURE, in its economic and so- 
A cial mechanisms, is definitely a corporate 
society. Corporations surround us. The 
First Congregational Church of Berkeley, the 
California Teachers Association, and the National 
Education Association are just as truly “corpora- 
tions” as are Standard Oil and the Union Pacific. 
The corporate concept goes back to antiquity. 
In Bablyon, in Egypt, in Greece, in Rome, men 
found that certain things could be done better by 
organized groups than by individuals working 
alone. The Romans, with their passion for system 
and law, refined the idea and put it to all sorts 
of uses. It is said that one of the Caesars formed 
a corporation to build one of the great aqueducts 
which brought water to the city. 


Continuity of the Corporation 


Corporations were so constituted that, when- 
ever one of the original members died, his rights 
and responsibilities in the project carried on to 
his heirs. This idea of continuity is typical. In 
legal literature, a corporation has been likened 
toa flock of sheep. The individual members of 
the flock may change from year to year. In fact, 
such great changes may occur that no member of 
the original flock may still be alive, yet it con- 
tinues to be the flock and it continues to have 
identity as a group. The Romans, during their 
nearly 500 years of occupation, passed on to our 
English forebears many Roman ideas. Thus the 
corporate idea found its way into English com- 
mon law and into our socio-economic systems. 


—— 


* Address delivered at the Phi Delta Kappa luncheon in At- 
lantie City, Feb. 15, 1954. Arthur F. Corey (Alpha Epsilon 
161) is State Executive Secretary, California Teachers Associa- 
ton, San Francisco. 
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F. COREY® 


Group Personalities Develop 


A second important point is that a corporation 
is not only a group of individuals but a group 
which develops a definite personality. Longtime 
employees of General Motors Corporation speak 
of it almost affectionately as “the Corporation” — 
“the Corporation” does this, or “the Corporation” 
believes that, or “the Corporation” feels thus or 
so. And one often hears the question, “What does 
the NEA believe?” about this or that. Or “What 
does the California Teachers Association think?” 
about this or that question of school finance, or 
educational policy. Thus a typical American, and 
more particularly a typical American teacher, 
may belong to several corporate groups: perhaps 
a church, probably two professional organiza- 
tions, a lodge, a service club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, an automobile club, and many others, 
all with distinct corporate personalities. 


Prodigious Group Activity 


This last generation of Americans has wit- 
nessed prodigious group activity. Groups have 
been organized to accomplish all sorts of pur- 
poses. This reflects itself in many ways. It has 
often been pointed out that the telephone direc- 
tory is an excellent reference work in sociology 
and economics. I recently examined the tele- 
phone directory of San Francisco to determine 
the extent to which that city is organized into 
groups which operate more or less within a cor- 
porate status. I looked up the word “Association.” 
I found nearly four pages of associations in the 
city of San Francisco alone, three columns to the 
page, approximately fifty listings to the column, 
nearly 600 associations in all. 
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How About Pressure Groups? 

Not long ago I was talking with a friend about 
the significance of the corporate idea in Amer- 
ica today. His reaction was that I was rationaliz- 
ing, merely developing a dignified and respect- 
able philosophy for the well-known and little- 
loved pressure group. We must lay away the 
specter of this vile canard. The term “pressure 
group” is an epithet with no definitive meaning, 
one usually applied to a group with which one 
disagrees and wishes to castigate. Most organized 
groups have common interests to advance and 
protect and, so long as their activities are honest, 
there is nothing inimical or unethical in group 
activity. In fact, political chicanery of certain 
economic groups was rampant until thwarted by 
the emergence of other groups, strong enough 
and courageous enough to question them. Pure 
democracy, in which every man speaks his own 
mind and controls his own destiny. is a political 
ideal never yet approximated, and moves farther 
and farther from realization as society becomes 
more complex. The play of group against group 
is the process of modern democracy. There is 
little use in decrying this condition. We must 
be interested in making it more effective for the 
common good. 


Unprecedented Demands for Leadership 

This multiplicity of organizational activity 
brings unprecedented demands for leadership. 
Phi Delta Kappa is interested in leadership. Phi 
Delta Kappa is not only interested in leadership 
in education, but in learning how education can 
better train leaders for society. We are here to- 
day because we are professional leaders, or be- 
cause we are at least willing to try to become 
professional leaders. There is no short and sim- 
ple path to leadership. How wonderful it would 
be if we could have a simple rule book for lead- 
ers—if we could just draw a map which would 
plot the road to successful leadership! 


Democracy’s Direst Dilemma 


The relationship between the leader and the 
group is a fundamental problem in our society. 
An organized group with its leader, or leaders is, 
in fact, a tiny replica of society itself. The or- 
ganized group encounters in miniature the same 
problems confronting society at large. Every 
group and every leader must face democracy’s 
direst dilemma. Simply stated, it is the individ- 
ual versus the group. How do we get the neces- 
sary group unity, singleness of purpose and effi- 
ciency in getting things done without doing vio- 
lence to the sanctity of the individual, protection 
of which is the essence of democracy itself? 
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I would remind you that it is this dilemma 
which gives democratic organization its rea] 
challenge and its great opportunity. It is this 
dilemma which makes progress possible. Primij- 
tive societies are in a sense the most perfect, 
Until they get over being so perfect they make 
no progress. In fact, insect societies are the most 
efficient of all. There is no question about any- 
thing. Every individual has a definite task to 
perform, and if he doesn’t deliver he is promptly 
liquidated (not so different from totalitarianism 
as we know it). It does not take too much origi- 
nality to be a queen bee. Leadership is a real 
challenge only when men have free choice and 
can accept or reject leadership as they see fit, 
The important question for every leader is: How 
can I do it? How can I get unity without sacri- 
ficing the individualities of my group members. 


Faith in the Group Process 


If one has a firm faith in the effectiveness of 
the group process, that alone will go a long way 
toward pulling a leader through. If, in group ac- 
tivity, the frustrations and the blocks which bar 
individual participation are removed, and each 
member of the group has opportunity to offer 
his contribution, certain truths become evident. 
First, the average of group judgments is supe- 
rior to most individual judgments. Second, a 
group is more likely to accept good suggestions 
than to reject them. And third, groups do not err 
as readily as do individuals. They do not make as 
many mistakes. 

These statements may appear to be merely 
postulates, or hypotheses. But to many great 
leaders, by rich experience they have become 
axioms. To a great extent, we are what we are 
because of what we believe. If one can believe 
implicitly in these truths about the group process, 
that very belief will set up attitudes which will 
go far toward insuring that, as a leader, one will 
instinctively guide one’s group through the nar- 
row channel between the Scylla of rugged in- 
dividualism and the Charvbdis of regimentation. 


A Dramatic Essay on Leadership 


Throughout history, the importance of human 
leadership has been so insistent that literature 
is replete with illustrative material. Shakespeare’ 
Coriolanus is a dramatic essay on leadership. The 
hero is Coriolanus, whom Shakespeare calls Mar- 
cius. Marcius was a Roman general. For years 
he led the army in beating off attacks against the 
Eternal City, so successfully that finally all the 
enemies of Rome became tired and gave up the 
battle, and Rome was at peace. Now Marcius was 
a national hero, an idol of the people. The poli- 
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ticians were afraid of him. They began to think 
they could get along without him. There was 
peace, there was no imminent danger, so why not 
get rid of this threat? Said one politician to 
another: “We are at peace; we don't need any 
general. This man is dangerous; he might try to 
take over the government.” And so they trumped 
up charges, held a trial and banished Marcius. 
Marcius reacted to all this as one would expect 
a strong man to react. He was exceedingly angry. 
In assessing his plight, he thought of the Vol- 
scians, a neighboring people who had been an 
especially pestiferous enemy. He also thought of 
their leader, Aufidius, against whom he had 
fought several times. The thought was father to 
the act, and Marcius paid a visit to Aufidius. 
Marcius told Aufidius that the Romans had ban- 
ished him and asked whether Aufidius would like 
to hire a good general. To make a long story 
short, they made a deal and preparations were 
immediately started to raise and outfit an army 
tomarch on Rome with Marcius at its head. 
News traveled fast even in that ancient day 
and word soon reached the political leaders in 
Rome. This was apparently an eventuality which 
they had not considered. They immediately be- 
gan to blame each other for their plight. And 
thus, each blaming the other, they were thrown 
into confusion and panic. But, as is usually the 
case, Someone soon came up with an idea. This 
fellow was not only a politician, but a student of 
human nature. Said he, “No man can stand 
against two women, especially if these women 
are his wife and his mother. We'll get Marcius’ 
wife and his mother and send them out to meet 
him, and they will persuade him not to attack 
our city.” The two women were found, carefully 
coached, and taken out to meet the approaching 
amy. They talked to Marcius. They talked of 
old times and of family situations. They begged 
him not to attack his own city. And, of course, 
the politicians were right. Under their urgings 
Marcius changed his mind and led the Volscian 
amy back home. Then, to give Shakespeare his 
tragedy, the Volscians in their disappointment 
and anger turned on Marcius and killed him. 


Leadership Is Imperative 


The first lesson we get from the story is that 
leadership is an absolute necessity. Leadership 
in human society is imperative. A leaderless 
group is not just useless; it is even dangerous. 
When word reached Rome of the approaching 
amy and the people became conscious that now 
their hero was leading an enemy group, one of 
the characters speaks a very significant line: 

“They have a leader; now you will be put to it.” 
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Without a leader, the Volscians were dis- 
couraged and impotent, but with a leader they 
became an imminent threat to all-powerful Rome. 

This play also illustrates the eagerness with 
which men rally around emerging leadership. 
Even though Marcius had been an enemy, he was 
respected. The Volscians admired the efficient 
manner in which for years he had defended his 
city. They immediately dreamed of what they 
might do with such leadership. They accepted 
him and gave him their loyal support. In the 
midst of confusion and consternation, one Roman 
speaks of Marcius in lines which are as potent as 
any in Shakespeare. He said: 

“He is their god. He leads them, and they fol- 
low him ’gainst us brats with no less confidence 
than boys pursuing summer butterflies, or butch- 
ers killing flies.” 

Human beings are eager to be led. There is a 
natural human response to leadership. This is 
not to say that human beings wish to be domi- 
nated. They demand a free choice. But they ac- 
cept and follow, often with pathetic eagerness 
and loyalty. This fact should give courage to 
him who would lead. 


Leadership, Sincere and Self-effacing 


But, the most compelling lesson of the play is 
that leadership must be sincere and self-effacing. 
The leader who is either insincere or self-seeking 
is, in the long run, doomed to failure. Marcius 
was not sincere. He had no real interest in the 
Volscian cause. He was angry. He was hurt. And 
he was perfectly willing to use the Volscians to 
achieve his own purpose in getting even with 
those who had done him wrong. Insincerity in a 
capable person may not be apparent immedi- 
ately. The self-seeking leader may for a time “get 
by.” We have all known those who ran for presi- 
dent of the local teachers club in order to get a 
free trip to the convention. 


Leader Must Have Integrity 


My next point is closely allied to the last. The 
leader must have integrity. This word “integrity” 
defies simple description. To define integrity is 
like attempting to define love. It is the summa- 
tion of a whole category of spiritual attributes. 
Micah, the Prophet asks himself the question: 

“What doth the Lord require of thee?” 

And then gives the answer which has often 
been quoted as a simple formula for integrity. 
The Prophet could readily be paraphrased to 
read as follows: 

“What doth the Lord require of the leader, but 
to do justly, love mercy and walk humbly with 


his God.” 
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This apparently simple formula for integrity 
does not stand alone. It should not be lifted out 
of context. One should remember that it follows 
a series of questions which the Prophet asks and 
answers. He says, “What doth the Lord require 
of thee?” Shall I come bowing? The answer is 
“No.” Shall I bring burnt offerings? No. Shall I 
sacrifice calves a year old? No. Shall I bring 
thousands of rams, or shall I bring rivers of oil? 
The answer is “No.” One must remember that 
these activities were the accepted standard of 
integrity in Micah’s day. These were the things 
which everyone was doing to show respectability. 
When we read Micah’s formula in the light of the 
whole chapter, we find that he is preaching an 
almost revolutionary moral doctrine. 

He is saying that integrity is not a matter of 
rule; it is not a matter of custom or tradition. It is 
essentially personal. Integrity is basically a mat- 
ter of moral principle. Integrity must be built 
by every man for himself. The moral principles 
of today were built upon the moral judgments 
made yesterday by men, and the moral principles 
of tomorrow are being built by the moral judg- 
ments we make today. The leader must stand for 
the very best things in the very worst times. He 
must be a man of faith, but not a dogmatic be- 
liever. He must be a person of simplicity, humil- 


ity and sympathy, yet able to stand against the 
pressures which would force him into a mold and 
destroy his individual uniqueness. 


A Capacity for Enthusiasm 


Finally, the leader must have a fine capacity 
for enthusiasm. He must have a cause. He must 
be convinced that the cause is a mission. He 
must be able, in the best sense of the word, to 
get “lit up” about his cause. Literally, his face 
must shine when he speaks of the objectives to- 
ward which he would lead the group. Enthusi- 
asm is the most infectious quality in human na- 
ture. It passes from person to person like an 
electric shock and transforms those with whom it 
comes in contact. 

In connection with this point, why is it that 
we seem to have so few leaders who are really 
enthusiastic about our professional organizations? 
Why are there so few who can get really “lit up” 
about building a profession in education? 'The 
answer is that we have so few who really see 
in our professional organizations a cause and a 
mission. Too many of our leaders in professional 
organizations are mistaking the means for the 
ends. Too many of our leaders are content to be- 
lieve that a temporary raise in salaries, or an im- 
provement in the retirement system, or the pas- 
sage of a tenure law, is in itself a professional 
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victory. If these things are only means toward a 
greater end, then we might ask, what is the end 
itself? What is the objective of all our professional 
activity? What is the cause? What is the mission? 


Teaching, the Pre-eminent Profession 


All activities of our professional organizations 
are aimed toward such reorientation of social and 
economic attitudes as will make teaching the pre- 
eminent profession in America. We are aiming 
toward a social and economic climate in which 
conversations like this may be heard at any time 
on one of our college campuses. One young per- 
son will say to another, “What are you going to 
do next year?” And the reply will be, “Oh, I don’t 
know, I'm terribly discouraged today. I’ve always 
thought I wanted to be a teacher and I've been 
trying to get ready to go to the school of educa- 
tion. But just yesterday they told me they've 
turned me down. I can’t go. My counselor tells 
me I will have to be satisfied with law school.” 

One of those most vicious libels against the 
teaching profession is the oft-repeated phrase, 
“Those who can, do; those who can't, teach.” 
Our professional activity is all directed to the ob- 
jective that teaching shall become our most 
honored profession; that those who can teach 
will teach, and those who can’t teach will be our 
doctors, our lawyers, and our businessmen. This 
objective is not a fond dream. It is an attainable 
reality. It is within our grasp if we will but lay 
hold upon it. This great professional objective 
is practica! because it is in line with fundamental 
American attitudes. The average American be- 
lieves in education. In his better moments he is 
convinced that the best possible way to invest a 
dedicated life is in teaching. The future of Amer- 
ica and the world is held in the hands of our 
teachers; leadership is our business. 


The World Looks to Tomorrow 


Perhaps we have not given enough’ emphasis 
to the service aspects of teaching. Teaching is 
more than just a job of work. Some teacher in 
America has a pupil who will one day lead Amer- 
ican labor. Some teacher is teaching a future 
president. Teachers all over America are now 
teaching the men and women who will deter- 
mine the nature of tomorrow's world, because 
they will be the leaders of the groups through 
which future public opinion and public action 
will largely be determined. 

America and the world look with hope and faith 
to tomorrow. For America and the world, tomor- 
row will depend on the leadership we train to- 
day. Throughout history, no group of teachers 
ever faced a greater challenge. 





In education, as in religion, formal knowledge may be a hindrance and may 
develop the spirit of the Pharisee. The earmarks of the Pharisee are his smug- 


ness and self-righteousness. He 


is certain that he will be saved; he is proud of 


his virtues; he is an exhibitionist who constantly advertises his perfection. To 
him the superficial aspects of faith are the real substance of religion; law thus 
becomes a substitute for spirituality, and comformity the substitute for insight. 


By How Many Prophets, Tell Me? 





By FREDERICK MAYER*® 


DUCATION is ever the reflection of the great 
E- teacher: Athenian education reflected the 

impact of Socrates, medieval education 
was powerfully influenced by Aquinas, and mod- 
em American education has been shaped to a 
great extent by the ideals of James and Dewey. 

This does not imply that the classroom is all- 
important. We should remember that one of the 
greatest teachers of all time—Socrates—used the 
market-place and appealed to all types of people; 
while Jesus taught by the use of allegory and 
symbolism, and appealed to the lowly more than 
to the formally educated. 

Many educators stress knowledge of facts in- 
stead of wisdom. They are so imbued by a sense 
of their own importance and by pride in their 
own knowledge that they forget the meaning of 
education. They become dogmatic and arrogant, 
and they regard all those who differ with them as 
ignorant fools. When they teach, their classroom 
becomes a platform for their biases; the student 
is not regarded as an individual, but merely as 
an object to be indoctrinated. 

Bergson in The Two Sources of Religion and 
Morality indicates that in religion a constant 
struggle rages between those who believe in a 
formalistic and traditional type of worship and 
those who believe in the unending stimulation of 
the spirit. Essentially, this is the struggle between 
the priest and the prophet, between those who 
base religion on laws and commandments and 
those who stress love and compassion. 

In education the same struggle can be ob- 
served. On one hand, we find the forces of tra- 
dition, the view that education should only pre- 
serve the past and not ask challenging questions; 
on the other hand, we find the view that educa- 


_* Frederick Mayer is Professor of Philosophy and Religion, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. This article is adapted 
from Chapter VI of Dr. Mayer’s forthcoming book, Education for 
Survival, to be published this year. 
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tion is a constant exploration of the inexhaustible 
possibilities and varieties of life. 

When Socrates was tried by the Athenians, one 
of the charges was that he was corrupting the 
youth of Athens. This may sound strange to mod- 
ern observers, because we regard Socrates as one 
of the most moral thinkers of mankind. His real 
crime in the eyes of his contemporaries was that 
he made young people think and that he chal- 
lenged the biases of his environment. He be- 
lieved that he was the conscience of Athens and 
that a divine voice guided him. To pursue truth 
and righteousness was more important to Socra- 
tes than life itself. 

The Danger of Asking Questions 

Socrates realized that as a teacher he had to 
take a stand. He could have escaped the death 
penalty by appealing for mercy and by trying to 
sway the emotions of the Athenians. But this was 
not his way since he believed in the life of rea- 
son and lived up to his ideals till the last mo- 
ments of his life. In Socrates, we find a corre- 
spondence between ideal and action. Perhaps we 
are impressed as much by his personality, by his 
daring stand, as by his words. 

The greatness of Socrates was his emphasis 
upon questions. He asked his contemporaries: 
What is justice? What is virtue? What is truth? 
What is wisdom? He found that those who had a 
reputation for wisdom were often the most igno- 
rant, for they were guided by conceit and arro- 
gance and did not challenge their basic assump- 
tions. He visited the outstanding statesmen of his 
time and found they were guided by custom. The 
poets trusted the force of inspiration, the scien- 
tists were interested merely in the problem of 
substance, while some of the Sophists would sell 
their services to the highest bidder and would 
teach any doctrine, provided it was financially 
profitable to them. 
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Not Knowledge, But Wisdom 


Socrates believed in the moral function of the 
teacher. Not knowledge, but wisdom, not success, 
but righteousness were to govern philosophy and 
education. Naturally, his doctrines were upset- 
ting. His fellow teachers were envious of his 
success, the common people looked upon him as 
a follower of aristocracy, the aristocratic faction 
suspected his independent tendencies, and the 
orthodox suspected him of atheism. Socrates indi- 
cated that education is not tradition, but an un- 
ending struggle against it; that education is not 
dogmatism, but an unending rebellion against 
the closed mind. In theory, we give lip-service to 
this ideal, but actually most of us behave dif- 
ferently. Many teachers have never learned how 
to ask profound questions, they are unconscious 
of their own assumptions. They are too categori- 
cal in their viewpoints. How can they communi- 
cate an examined way of life when they have 
never examined themselves? 

What strikes the modern observer is the basic 
sanity of Socrates. He was unafraid of death, for 
he felt that death either represented an eternal 
sleep, undisturbed by dreams and nightmares, 
unhindered by pain and sorrow and suffering, or 
else death was a pilgrimage to a happier land in 
which virtue and wisdom would be recognized, 
in which eternal peace and contentment could 
be found. Who would not exchange the uncer- 
tainty and agony of this life for such fulfillment? 
He made his decision and the Athenians made 
theirs. The Athenians were convinced they had 
eliminated a menace to their society; they were 
certain their verdict was right; but history con- 
firms the shallowness and the stupidity of their 
judgment. Did they not condemn to death the 
wisest man of Athens? 


Intelligence a Terrifying Power 


We should not be too harsh on the Athenians. 
In every age great teachers have been persecuted. 
We have only to think of the ordeals of Abelard 
in the Middle Ages, condemned by several church 
councils, and of Bruno in the Renaissance, burned 
at the stake. Today, the wholesale persecution of 
independent thinkers and teachers by totalitarian 
governments like Nazi Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia, and the drive for conformity in democratic 
nations, threaten the integrity of education. 

To the orthodox, critical intelligence is a ter- 
rifying power. Critical intelligence suggests that 
the old way may be wrong, that the idols of the 
tribe may be mistaken, that certainty may be 
merely a rationalization for lethargy. Critical in- 
telligence points to the Heraclitean nature of 
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life; the moment merges into the stream of time; 
our own insights lose the status of finality and in- 
stead become interludes and episodes in history, 
The great teacher of today realizes the fragmen- 
tary nature of his knowledge, but this does not 
discourage him, for he knows also that he has 
found a method by which life can be transformed 
and reconstructed. What is this method? It is the 
method of cooperative inquiry, of experimenta- 
tion, of establishing tentative solutions, of apply- 
ing ideas concretely to the betterment of man 
and of society. 


Abelard, the Great Heretic 


Abelard, like Socrates. was misunderstood by 
his contemporaries. Abelard lived in an age of 
faith, of conformity and traditionalism. His own 
method, as he indicated in Sic et Non, was that of 
doubt. He lacked the humility of Socrates; for 
example, in his letters to Heloise he constantly 
spoke of his own greatness but, like Socrates, he 
believed in the educability of mankind. 

Wherever he taught, thousands of students fol- 
lowed. They felt his intensity, they were im- 
pressed by his vitality, and they appreciated his 
contemporary approach to knowledge. In Abe- 
lard’s classroom philosophy ceased to be a pil- 
grimage in vague abstraction, instead it became 
a drama which was more vital than concrete 
reality. Even when he was only a student at 
Laon, Abelard’s success was astounding. He was 
studying under a noted teacher, Anselm, but 
Abelard felt that Anselm was vastly over-rated. 
Thus Abelard announced that at the same time 
when Anselm usually lectured, he would give a 
talk on Ezekiel, one of the most difficult Old 
Testament prophets. Anselm’s classroom was 
empty, while hundreds of students thronged to 
hear Abelard. The result was that Abelard was 
told to leave Laon. 

Abelard had a capacity for antagonizing other 
teachers. He was too brilliant, too original and 
too unorthodox. This has been the fate of many 
young teachers. We have only to think of Galileo 
at the University of Pisa. His fellow professors 
looked upon him as an unsound scholar. Did not 
Galileo challenge the master of knowledge: Aris- 
totle? Did he not trust his own experimentation 
rather than the writings of the great Greek think- 
ers? In more contemporary times we can think 
of the fate of Kilpatrick at Mercer University. 
Kilpatrick was deeply religious, but he hated 
dogmatism and conformity. He was charged 
with heresy by the board of trustees and thus 
left Mercer. 

Like Abelard, Galileo, and Kilpatrick, the 
great teacher probably will be a heretic. For he 
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is not guided by the ways of the past; he does 
not accept the assumptions of his environment. 
He n.akes young people think and ponder. 


Difficult to Burn Ideas 


Abelard incurred the enmity of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. St. Bernard was a model of purity 
and asceticism. He believed in mortifying his 
body and in turning away from the temptations 
of this world. St. Bernard possessed every virtue 
except that of compassion. He was a man of 
faith who found himself by subordination to an 
absolute principle of perfection. To St. Bernard, 
Abelard was a threat to the unity of the Church 
and to his own way of life, which was based on 
faith, not reason. 

The two are interesting studies in contrast. St. 
Bernard represented the way of conformity; Abe- 
lard was the voice of rebellion. There could be no 
compromise between them, and St. Bernard saw 
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Harvard was disliked so much by the orthodox 
that he was never again invited to speak there. 

Emerson believed that the scholar ought to 
learn from nature, from action, and from books. 
In nature the scholar would find a constant reser- 
voir for his spirit; in nature he could see the unity 
of life and thought. To study nature and to study 
the self became one ideal and one goal. 

Knowledge, to Emerson as to Dewey, was not 
a goal in itself. The classroom thus was not an 
ivory tower divorced from life. On the contrary, 
ideas and ideals had to be applied. An enthusi- 
astic proponent of adult education, Emerson 
lectured to thousands on the glories of education 
and scholarship. He drew upon his wide reading 
and his prolific scholarship when he lectured; he 
never “spoke down” to his audience. He did not 
resort to cheap popularization, but instead ap- 
pealed to the rationality of his audiences. 

The ideal teacher, according to Emerson, was 





It is difficult to burn ideas. Books can be destroyed, authors can be intimidated, 
teachers can be dismissed from their jobs and still ideas will live. Men can be 
killed, but the spark of creativity will remain. 





to it that the books of Abelard were burned and 
that Abelard was forbidden to teach. 

In our own time no substitute for freedom and 
intelligence can be found. The struggle against 
intelligence is self-defeating. No nation can sur- 
vive in modern times, which does not value in- 
telligence and which does not promote educa- 
tion. For we are living in a period of rapid tech- 
nological change, of immense cultural diffusion. 
We can shut our eyes to change and pretend it 
does not exist, or we can promote only technolog- 
ical advancement. In either case doom and dis- 
aster may result. 

We cannot live permanently in two worlds, 
that of ideals and that of actuality; we cannot 
permanently afford the lag between the physical 
and the social sciences, between action and mor- 
ality. Is Modern Man Obsolete? asks Norman 
Cousins. Modern man will be obsolete if he does 
not cultivate the arts and sciences and if he re- 
gards education merely as a mechanical process, 
as a form of tribal conditioning. 


The New England Rebel, Emerson 


The rebellious spirit was likewise evident in 
Emerson, one of the truly great educators of 
America. We forget today that his ideas were 
tegarded by his contemporaries as being too ad- 
vanced, and that his Divinity School Address at 


in many ways like Plato’s philosopher king. But 
the difference was that Emerson did not accept 
a hierarchical society. To Emerson the scholar 
was a rebel, not a supporter of the status quo. 
The wise man, he maintained, needs no laws or 
political affiliations. He creates his own laws and 
his own political system. He treasures his inde- 
pendence, because he realizes that no cause is a 
substitute for individuality and creativity. 


Books Not Proxies for Experience 


Books, to Emerson, were not proxies for experi- 
ence. The immediacy of life was more important 
than the abstractions of books. Here again we 
can profit from his insight. For does not educa- 
tion often develop a form of isolationism? Do we 
not often overemphasize abstraction? Emerson 
made it clear that the great books of the past 
were usually written by young men like Cicero, 
Locke, and Bacon whose views were attacked by 
their contemporaries. To regard the views of the 
ancients as final would be a betrayal of scholar- 
ship and education, for both are parts of an on- 
going process which is never complete. 

As the apostle of self-reliance, Emerson advo- 
cated an intellectual declaration of independence. 
A genuine American culture was to be created, 
based upon the spiritual potentialities of Ameri- 
can life and an awareness of the possibilities of 
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the present. Emerson counseled the teacher to 
stand on his own feet, not to look with nostalgic 
eyes to the past, but to turn his attention to the 
unlimited possibilities of the future. 


Ideas, Living Symbols of Action 


The teacher, like the preacher, should awaken 
us from our indolence so that we become con- 
scious of the great spark within us and the pos- 
sibilities of culture and society. Where in educa- 
tion today are we made conscious of the infinite 
potentialities of man? Where do ideas become 
living symbols of action? Where is the student 
stirred into activity so that he leaves all passivity 
behind? Where is teaching so intense and excit- 
ing a process that material concerns in them- 
selves become secondary? 

A few teachers, like Otto at Wisconsin, Phelps 
at Yale, and Kilpatrick at Teachers College, have 
been able to dramatize education, but they are 
in the vast minority. The result is that the student 
does not catch fire; the brilliant student is bored, 
the mediocre becomes even more mediocre, and 
the retarded becomes more retarded. 

No wonder that the community often looks 
upon education as an unessential process and 
evaluates colleges according to the type of foot- 
ball teams produced. No wonder the world of 
theory is looked upon with scorn and the realm 
of action glorified instead. No wonder the influ- 
ence of reason does not pervade society. No won- 
der that a deep chasm exists between first-rate 
and fourth-rate thinking. 

Emerson’s sentiment can be applied to our own 
age “... By how many prophets tell me, is man 
made sensible that he is an infinite Soul, that the 
earth and heavens are passing into his mind, that 
he is drinking forever the soul of God? Where 
now sounds the persuasion, that by its very mel- 
ody imparadises my heart, and so affirms its own 
origin in heaven? Where shall I hear words such 
as in elder ages drew men to leave all and follow 
—father and mother, house and land, wife and 
child? Where shall I hear these august laws of 
moral being so pronounced as to fill my ear, and 
I feel ennobled by the offer of my uttermost ac- 


tion and passion?” 


Spring Is a Constant Possibility 


Passion and intensity, above all, are lacking in 
education. Teaching involves the heart and the 
emotions. If it appeals only to analytical reason 
it tends to be sterile; if it develops mere objec- 
tivity, it lacks in fulfillment. The life of education, 
like the life of religion, demands complete alle- 


1 The Divinity School Address. 
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giance and complete dedication. The man who 
truly loves God, said Spinoza, is not interested 
in being loved in return; the teacher who truly 
loves education is interested in long-term results, 
not in immediate returns only. 

We move from bondage to freedom. The un- 
educated man sees life according to his own de- 
sires and own wishes. The universe thus is con- 
tained in his own ego. The educated man sees 
that certain processes and ideals are greater than 
his own existence. By identifying himself with 
the source of creativity, he achieves a measure of 
immortality. 

Aristotle held that man is composed of an ac- 
tive and a passive reason. The passive reason is 
dependent on personal features and _ perishes, 
while the active reason is impersonal and tran- 
scends the limitations of space and time. The ac- 
tive reason of education is indeed immortal; it 
inspires us to look beyond today, to preserve de- 
tachment and calmness in moments of crisis. 
Perhaps eternity is not a condition, but a percep- 
tion. The perception and the inspiration of the 
great teacher reminds mankind that winter is not 
ever-lasting, and that spring is a constant possi- 
bility. Inspiration in education creates a constant 
dawn amidst the twilight of human existence. 


PERSPECTIVE 


When one considers the importance of this ques- 
tion of the education of a nation’s young, the broken 
lives, the defeated hopes, the National failures, which 
result from the frivolous inertia with which it is 
treated, it is difficult to restrain within oneself a sav- 
age rage. In the conditions of modern life one rule 
is absolute, the race which does not value trained in- 
telligence is doomed. Not all your heroism, nor your 
social charm, not all your wit, not all your victories 
on land or at sea, can move back the finger of fate. 
Today we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science will 
have moved forward yet one more step and there will 
be no appeal from the judgment which will then be 
pronounced on the uneducated.—A. N. Whitehead, 
in The Schoolmaster. 


It is the peculiar genius of our American form of 
government that every public question is tradition- 
ally resolved as close to its point of origin as possi- 
ble. In this respect, the American educational system 
is a shining example in which the states have tradi- 
tionally acted only with respect to problems which 
are beyond the resources of local and state jurisdic- 
tions combined. Other countries have different pat- 
terns, but in education in the United States this is 
the American way. — Earl J. McGrath. 


Socrates said he was not an Athenian nor 4 
Greek, but a citizen of the world.—Plutarch. 





His Father Is Only the Janitor! 


By EMIL HEINTZ® 


ETER STEGMACHER’S father is the janitor in 

the local city hall, and his mother helps sup- 

port the family by cleaning for a number of 
middle class families. Their employers say that 
both are good, dependable workers. 

There are six in the Stegmacher family. Peter, 
age 14, is the third child. He has an older brother 
and sister, neither of whom finished high school. 
Peter has only recently given some thought to the 
matter of ontinuing in school after he becomes 
16, the legal minimum. But he has said nothing 
about it to anyone. 

Peter tries very hard to do the right thing in 
school. He listens attentively to what his teachers 
say, although often it does not appear to make 
much sense. With his brother, Bill, things were 
different. 

Bill tried hard, too. But he became lost in the 
world of new ideas and new ways. To try seemed 
futile to him. He gave up, and then, finally he 
rebelled. Bill was always in trouble. He did not 
do his assignments. He day-dreamed during reci- 
tation, for that was what it was, although it was 
called discussion. And he played truant. 

Peter never feels at ease in school as he does 
when he is washing dishes down at Mike’s Cozy 
Lunch. There he feels good inside, and the flut- 
tering of butterflies in his stomach is gone. Life 
seems worth living at the Cozy Lunch. People 
are real there; he belongs with them. Peter knows 
that he does not belong in school. But an educa- 
tion seems to make a big difference in the kind of 
job one can get. Peter is deeply troubled. 

Robert Chase’s father is a well known local 
attorney, who has a small but exclusive practice. 
Judge Chase, the boy’s grandfather, gave the 
family a name. But just as important was the eco- 
nomic security provided by great-grandfather 
Chase’s well chosen real estate ventures. 


* Emil Heintz (Alpha Mu 1026) is Director, Evening Com- 
munity College, Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, Minn. 


Robert's mother is the daughter of Dr. William 
Cranston, a successful physician and surgeon. She 
is well known and highly respected. Her social 
and civic activities are many. Nothing appeals to 
her more than a late breakfast with friends, an 
afternoon at the Country Club, and an evening 
entertaining or being entertained. 

Bob, who is 14, has one sister, Susan, age 12. 
Going through high school and college is taken 
for granted in the Chase family, and Bob has 
never given the matter a thought. After all, his 
parents had decided on his college before he was 
born. To him school seems as reasonable as 
speaking the English language. 

Bob takes many things for granted. He has 
status. He need not struggle for it. Economic 
security is meaningless to him. He has it. Life is 
taken in stride. He accepts it. Positions of leader- 
ship, for example, do not bother him. They are 
taken as a matter of course. 


Two Boys From Different Worlds 


Pete and Bob live in two different worlds. To 
Pete, a teacher is a person who is somewhat on 
the same level as a doctor. A cousin of his is a 
teacher and Peter’s parents have always spoken 
proudly of the fact. Once, several years ago, this 
cousin visited them when she was in town. At 
the time his mother had said that she wished 
Pete’s sister, Betty, might also become a teacher. 
This was said in a wistful sort of way. Betty 
dropped out of high school in her senior year to 
get married. 

Bob has a very different idea about teachers. 
He is courteous toward them. He is also courte- 
ous to nurses, secretaries, and receptionists in 
much the same way. His mother hopes that his 
sister, Susan, will not need to become a teacher. 

Suppose that on all standard achievement tests 
Peter and Bob were to score average. Suppose, 
too, that their intelligence, as measured by mod- 





An education may be denied children to whom school is physically available. 
The subtle obstacle of social distance is a barrier that is almost entirely over- 
looked in educational circles. An equal educational opportunity for all American 
youth is possible only when both physical and social distances are eliminated. 
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ern testing devices, was average, that their work- 
study habits were average, and that neither had 
any physical or emotional characteristics which 
might make for abnormal school behavior. How 
would their teachers evaluate their educational 
achievement? Pete’s would most probably be 
rated a C, while Bob’s would be rated a B-. 

There is one factor, among a number of others, 
which makes a big difference in Pete’s and Bob’s 
lives in school. Because of their different back- 
grounds, the two boys face quite unlike experi- 
ences in school. Their dissimilar status, which 
they have inherited from their parents, will color 
these experiences. Especially, will it color their 
human relationships. No learning situation will 
be alike to them. 

That the status of a child’s parents materially 
affects teacher-pupil relationships and tends to 
modify the whole social interaction pattern of the 
classroom was the conclusion of the writer after 
a six year study of the effects of status upon the 
experiences of children in school. 


Do Lower Status Children “Belong”? 


There is little or no evidence that they do. 
Lower status children feel their position and react 
to it. They long to escape to more congenial situa- 
tions but, being captives, literally, they tend to 
develop and strengthen defense mechanisms 


1 Two field studies in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
a Doctor of Education degree at the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado: ‘“‘Adjustment Problems of Class 
Status,” Pur DELTA Kappan, Vol. 30, No. 8, April, 1949, pp. 290- 
298. The second one is reported here. 
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against feelings of inferiority, insecurity, and 
lack of belonging. That they will tend to carry 
these patterns of behavior into adult life is highly 
probable, almost certain. 

Although the growth and development of chil- 
dren as human beings is largely a social process, 
in the sense that children react to their environ- 
ment rather than reflect it, educational research 
has dealt almost entirely with the visible aspects 
of school life. Thus, in the face of great social 
changes, the teaching profession has not been 
given the tools with which to deal with new 
conditions inside the school. 

Probably nowhere can one find a higher pro- 
portion of democratically-minded people than in 
the teaching profession. Yet, in practice, the be- 
havior of most teachers in the classroom is modi- 
fied by personal, social, and institutional forces 
which mold their lives and shape their profes- 
sional roles. 

Education has superseded the church of earlier 
times as the mighty institution of society dedi- 
cated to perpetuating its ways. In the last cen- 
tury, the institution of education has grown 
rapidly, perhaps too rapidly. But it rests, as does 
much of its philosophy, upon foundations built 
in previous, aristocratic days, and few people 
inside any institution are conscious of its all- 
pervading influence upon their own behavior. 

Although teachers and administrators wish to 
be democratic, they tend to show little or no 
concern for the feelings and welfare of lower 
status youngsters, and a great deal of concern 


School Marks Given 
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Figure 1. Most probable marks distribution of normal pupils with average intelligence, age, 
and achievement as determined in a study of the influences of occupational status on teacher 


marking practices. 
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for the feelings and welfare of higher status 
youngsters. It is a paradoxical situation, the 
causes of which lie in the nature of the institu- 
tion: its people, their roles, their ritual relation- 
ships, and the beliefs that have been fostered to 
hold the working parts together. 


Status, and Marks Given 


How does the social status of a child’s parents 
affect his teachers’ relations with him? 

Does status make a difference in a teacher's 
estimate of educational achievement? 

The status of a child’s parents does affect his 
teachers’ estimate of his educational achievement. 
For average work, Peter’s performance would 
most probably be judged an 84 on the numerical 
scale, and a C on the alphabetical one, while 
Robert’s performance, although identical to that 
of Peter, would be judged an 88 or a B-. 

Figure 1 illustrates the most probable distribu- 
tion of the grades of upper as against lower status 
pupils when all known variables except status 
are held constant at the average levels. It also 
shows the overlapping that would likely occur. 

This measure of the coloring effects of status 
upon teachers’ estimates of educational achieve- 
ment was obtained through a carefully controlled 
statistical experiment and through the use of sta- 
tistical regression. The latter expresses the rela- 
tionship between a single dependent variable, in 
this case a grade to be received, and other inde- 
pendent variables, such as intelligence, achieve- 
ment as measured by standardized tests, age, and 
social status. 

The standard error of the above estimate is 
2.40 numerical scale units. In other words, the 
chances are 7 out of 10 that the school mark fore- 
cast for any student on the basis of his parents’ 
status will not deviate from the predicted value 
by more than 2.40 units. 

This prediction of probable school marks is 
one way of showing the influence of status on 
estimates of educational achievement. Another 
method is through the use of correlations, a sta- 
tistical method of measuring the association of 
one factor with another or other factors. 

Table I gives the third order and final correla- 
tions of a number of combinations of factors. The 
correlation of status and school marks, with in- 
telligence, age, and basic achievement as meas- 
ured by the Jowa Tests, held constant, was .43 
+ .06.2 This reflects a fair amount of association, 
just a little below that ascribed to intelligence 
and school marks. 

With school marks a free variable, and with 


* The statistical significance at the 1 per cent level of this cor- 
relation was .22, meaning that it had significance beyond + .22. 
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intelligence and age held constant, the correla- 
tion of status and basic achievement was .00 or 
exactly zero. But when school marks were also 
held constant, the correlation jumped to -.26.8 
This would seem to indicate that lower status 
youngsters must do better work than their higher 
status classmates in order to obtain similar grades. 
This is merely saying in another way what is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 

The 270 subjects used in this statistical experi- 
ment were normal in all aspects commonly felt 
to be necessary for success in school. They came 
from normal homes, were native born, of north- 


TABLE I. THIRD ORDER CORRELATIONS IN A 
STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF STATUS ON TEACH- 
ERS’ MARKING PRACTICES. OTHER FACTORS 
WERE PREVIOUSLY ELIMINATED. 





Primary Data 
Status (3) Intelligence 
School Marks (4) Age 
(5) Skills Achievement 


Subscripts| Coefficients 


(1) 
(2) 





Significance Level 





43+.05 
.27+.05 
—.26+.06 
.62+.04 
.60+.04 


12.345 
13.245 
15.234 
25.134 
35.124 


5 and 1 per cent 
5 and 1 per cent 
5 and 1 per cent 
5 and 1 per cent 
5 and 1 per cent 





~.06+.04 











23.145 no significance 





265 degrees of freedom 
5 per cent level of significance: +.19 
1 per cent level of significance: +.22 


ern European cultural stock, were well adjusted 
personally and socially, possessed normal health, 
had acceptable work-study habits, got along 
with their teachers, seemed anxious to do well in 
school, and had been enrolled in the same school 
for at least one year previous to the study. 

There appeared to be only intelligence, age, 
basic achievement, and status, which might affect 
materially the assignment of school marks. The 
multiple correlation of status, basic achievement, 
age, and intelligence with school marks was .72 
+ .04. This validated the assumption that these 
were the major factors influencing the assign- 
ment of school marks, and it justified the use of 
partial correlation. 

Still another quest for an answer to the ques- 
tion under consideration was made through the 
use of statistically matched groups. Subjects with 
potential causes for abnormal scholastic achieve- 
ment, other than the five major ones, were again 
eliminated. Two groups, one of 38 high status 
youngsters and the other of 45 low status young- 


* The significance level of this correlation is also + .22. 
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sters, were caused, through acceptable statistical 
adjustments, to have comparable means and 
standard deviations on factors of intelligence, 
age, and basic achievement. 

The only known difference between the two 
groups was that of status. If the effects of status 
were negligible, little or no significant difference 
between the means of the school marks should 
have occurred. Actually, the difference was quite 
significant statistically. 

Table II gives the indices of significance for 
the various criteria. A critical ratio of less than 
1.96 has no significance statistically. 


TABLE I. INDICES OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE DIFFERENCES IN THE MEANS AND STAND- 
ARD DEVIATIONS OF TWO MATCHED STATUS 
GROUPS ON FOUR MAJOR POINTS 
OF COMPARISON 





Critical Ratio of the Critical Ratio 
Difference in Means of the Difference in 
Standard Deviations 


Factor 





School Marks 
Intelligence 
Age 
Achievement 





All of this is objective evidence of the influence 
of status in the evaluation of educational achieve- 
ment, which is a focal point in teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. 


Status and Evaluation of Behavior 


How do teachers feel toward members of the 
various status groups? 

An answer was sought through an analysis of 
cumulative folders having several thousand com- 
ments concerning pupils and their parents. 

Teachers’ frames of reference tended to be defi- 
nite and surprisingly uniform. A good child was 
one who was clean, neat, well groomed, orderly, 
courteous, quiet, discreet, and respectful of au- 
thority. He was appreciated, too, if he were in- 
terested in “worthwhile” things—books, music, 
art, and like activities—if he worked hard on his 
assignments, if he were attentive and interested 
in what his teachers said and particularly, if he 
were adept in the use of words. 

Signs of badness were frankness in speech, lack 
of interest in school, failure to respect superiors, 
use of profanity, uncombed hair, unwashed or 
unpressed clothes, and a recognition of the exist- 
ence of sex. Considerable importance was also 
attached to the fact that parents did or did not 
attend the local PTA. 

These general frames of reference were modi- 
fied as inter-relationships required. When pupils 
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played the roles expected of them, teachers were 
relieved. Thus great self-confidence and leader. 
ship were expected of upper status children, 
Lower class youngsters were expected to know 
their places and to keep them. 

Upper status pupils were handled with con- 
sideration for their feelings. Commendable con- 
cern was shown for their educational welfare, 
and due respect was accorded their parents. 

As status declined, children were handled with 
more directness and with less concern for their 
feelings. Often little concern was shown for their 
educational welfare. Less and less respect was 
given their parents. 

Subconsciously, teachers tended to treat be- 
havior as arising from innate qualities. It was 
taken for granted that youngsters instinctively 
know right from wrong. Thus overt behavior was 
taken at its face value. 

Characteristic comments concerning pupils in- 
dicated this subconscious inclination to act in a 
given direction. Upper status children, without 
regard for aptitude, were destined for college by 
both parents and teachers. The opposite was true 
of low status youngsters. 

Favorable “yes, but” treatment ran through the 
comments concerning upper status problem boys 
and girls: “. . . an energetic person who likes to 
have her own way, but she is co-operative and 
agreeable in most cases.” 

“. .. boy crazy but she will snap out of it be- 
cause she is intelligent.” 

. scatterbrain but always means well.” 

“... enjoys seeing others work but shows signs 
of growing up.” 

The character of the comments changed as 
status declined. Techniques of masking adverse 
criticism and of removing its sting gradually dis- 
appeared: 

“.. . always courteous but careless of his ap- 
pearance and work.” 

“... tries to impress others with his toughness.” 

“.. full of excuses for not getting work done.” 

“... nearly always doing something he is not 
supposed to do.” 

“.. too wise for her years . . . sordid home life 

. always involved in every disciplinary incident 
in the classroom.” 

Some teachers, however, especially members 
of counselling staffs, penetrated the hard pro- 
tective shells which lower status children were 
inclined to build around themselves. They saw 
the painful strivings for acceptance, recognition. 

“ ... he tries so hard to gain respect of class.” 

“He is good—painfully so—and has a way of 
eyeing his teachers furtively as though he might 
be found in the wrong.” 
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“.. a boy made timid by a feeling of in- 
adequacy. He has had too many failures.” 

“ .. hates school and is waiting for the time 
he can quit . . . completely discouraged . . . he 
tried hard and then gave up.” 

Pupils reacted to these attitudes on the part of 
their teachers. Upper status folk, pretty general- 
ly, were reported as being well adjusted to school, 
and as being capable of working with enthusi- 
asm. Lower status youngsters too often acquired 
feelings of futility toward school and teachers. 
Their conduct showed that they felt that they 
did not belong. Quite generally they were dis- 
tressed with feelings of inferiority and a lack of 
a sense of personal worth. They saw withdrawal 
from school as an only solution. 

While teachers in their private lives are prob- 
ably more tolerant, more respectful of the demo- 
cratic way of life, and more concerned about 
their personal relationships than are most other 
people, they are caught in a complex situation 
which they do not understand. 

Defensive behavior patterns, on the part of 
lower status people, are long in the making. 
Teachers frequently get the backfire of past frus- 
trating experiences. They learn, or have learned 
in childhood, to type people. What with large 
classes, lack of recognition for good work, spe- 
cial tasks constantly being assigned, the major- 


ity of teachers, although adequately trained in 
terms of credits and degrees, have not been 
equipped to meet the many problems to be faced 
in a modern classroom. 


Reducing Social Distance in Education 


The effects of social status on teacher-pupil 
relationships stem from the social distances that 
exist in these interactions. Feelings of social near- 
ness give rise to identification, while feelings of 
social distance give rise to rejection. 

Social distance is nothing more than the degree 
of intimacy which gives feelings of well being 
in interpersonal relations. This behavior of peo- 
ple is determined not only by their general 
culture but also by their sense of social position, 
their professional and institutional roles, their 
social aspirations, and their general system of 
social values. 

There is an inclination to be sympathetic to 
people who are socially near, to be interested in 
their welfare, and to think well of them. Their 
failings are minimized, while their good points 
are magnified. On the other hand, there is a 
strong tendency to be unsympathetic to people 
who are socially distant, to be uninterested in 
their welfare, and to be critical of their actions. 

To reduce adverse effects of social status in 
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education then, requires a reduction in the so- 
cial distance separating teacher from pupil. This 
is something that cannot be done overnight. It 
requires insight into, knowledge of, and skill in 
human relations. The problem is intensified be- 
cause the teacher must go the entire way. 


Basis of All Social Relations 


Realization of the goal of equality of oppor- 
tunity in education for all American youth re- 
quires the removal of both physical and social 
distance. Progress has been made toward elimi- 
nating the barrier of physical distance. Now 
teachers must acquire the insight, knowledge and 
skills needed to overcome social distance. 

Enough work has been done by social anthro- 
pologists to suggest a way out. Industrial and 
business management, under the influence of 
such men as Elton Mayo,* has demonstrated that 
a reduction of social distance is possible and that 
it results in lower costs because of improved 
morale, increased production, reduced absentee- 
ism, fewer grievances, and better labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Social distance is reflected in an increased in- 
ability of members of one group to communicate 
with members of another group. There is no 
meaning inherent in any signal except that which 
the receiver gives to it. Previous conditioning, 
the status of those involved, and the circum- 
stances under which the attempt at communica- 
tion is made, are highly important. 

Communication is the basis of all social rela- 
tions. It may lead, depending on its effectiveness, 
to congeniality, mutual sympathy, and even em- 
pathy. Although it is itself a result, in effect it 
also produces what has been referred to as socia! 
distance: little social distance if it is productive, 
great social distance if it is unproductive. Com- 
munication depends on a thorough knowledge of 
the person’s, or group's pattern of living: ideas, 
attitudes, values, stereotypes, aspirations, preju- 
dices, and fears. 

Much additional basic research should be un- 
dertaken to expand present knowledge of social 
interaction in education. The aims of this re- 
search should be to provide insight into the vari- 
ous patterns of living and to show how these pat- 
terns affect the learning process. 

Experimentation must then translate this 
knowledge into acceptable institutional practices. 
Insight will help some individuals to bridge the 
gap. However, definite methods of providing 


* Mayo, Elton, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, 
Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, Boston, 1945; The Human Problems 
of an Industrial Civilization, MacMillan Company, New York, 
1933; “Security, Personal and Social,” The New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Vol. 217, No. 1 (19387), pp. 217-223. 
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meaningful learning experiences to aid the growth 
and development of different groups of children 
will be necessary. For real and lasting results, 
institutional action is necessary. 


Additional Basic Research Needed 


Potential teachers should be provided with 
the knowledge of and skills for bridging social 
distance in the classroom. The aim must be to 
gain a functional insight into the nature of social 
interaction. 

Student teachers shouid have an opportunity 
to participate in community life, including work 
experience, under the guidance of qualified in- 
structors who can make these activities meaning- 
ful. Sociological and psychological studies should 
be introduced as needed. The whole should be 
combined so that as the young people progress 
in their actual work with youngsters, they be- 
come more and more competent to deal with the 
problems they face. 

Administrators should regard it as their prin- 
cipal duty to provide teachers with an atmos- 
phere in which they can work confidently and 
securely. Good pay and adequate physical facili- 
ties are desirable but not sufficient. Only an emo- 
tionally well adjusted and secure personality can 
bridge the gap of social distance. Behavior pat- 
terns of other social groups are naturally frustrat- 
ing. Defenses against feelings of inferiority, in- 
adequacy, and guilt can be extremely irritating. 
A teacher cannot do her best work unless she is 
relatively free from tensions from within. 


Implications for Curriculum 


Curriculum changes may also be necessary. If 
special consideration were given to human rela- 
tions or the social part of curriculum building, 
other revisions may not need to be as extensive as 
sometimes supposed. 

The educational profession, like all “we- 
groups,” tends to entertain stereotyped ideas 
about “they-groups,” which may have consider- 
able weight in curriculum revision planning. Like 
all stereotypes, they are seldom solid foundations 
upon which to plan important changes. 

One such idea often encountered in the teach- 
ing profession is that lower status young people 
are lacking in the qualities needed for success 
in school. From this concept comes the assump- 
tion that such young people must be amused in 
order to be kept in school. For their sake subject 
matter is sometimes watered down, hobby-crafts 
are introduced, and special systems of sectioning 
are developed. 

Lower status folk have real needs which the 
school should discover and try to meet. To no 
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other class is life a more serious affair. Even in 
prosperous times the specter of want is always 
near. These people are interested in steady jobs, 
minimum physical comforts, and the recognition 
that they, too, count for a little in community life. 
They do not ask for great wealth, wide influence, 
or high honors. This does not mean that they are 
not ambitious, for they are intensely so in terms 
of their own felt needs. 

It seems to the writer that many teachers too 
frequently make the mistake of evaluating the 
working class in terms of their own system of 
values. When these values seem to be absent, 
they conclude, erroneously, that no values exist. 
In curriculum revision, the writer would suggest 
that the first step should be to determine accu- 
rately what boys and girls of various groups in 
the community are like, what their needs are, and 
how the school may best serve these needs. 

The great majority of teachers want to serve 
the needs of all young people. They try hard to 
reach lower status youngsters. If teachers can be 
given help through workshops, special summer 
courses, evening classes. and professional jour- 
nals, the writer is confident that they will do 
their part. 

Finally, educational leaders must label social 
distance as a barrier to the universal education 
ideal, just as they have labeled physical distance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Social distance is a real barrier and it must be 
bridged if all American children are to have an 
equal opportunity in education. Social status, of 
itself, is not evil. No society has ever existed with- 
out some status system. Social distance, however, 
which tends to accompany social status in mod- 
ern industrial and urban societies, can cause 
much harm. It tends to place oceans where none 
need exist. 

Business leadership has shown that social dis- 
tance can be reduced. It has shown that demo- 
cratic human relationships are possible without 
affecting the status organization. It has shown 
that communication between the various status 
groups can be greatly improved and thus fric- 
tion between them eliminated. Everywhere to- 
day this modern method of working with people 
is being fostered through clinics, institutes, and 
workshops. 

The educational profession must assume re- 
sponsibility for reducing social distance in the 
schools of the nation. It has the means to do so. 
All that is necessary is concerted action. That 
action must be taken if the democratic way of 
life is to survive. Social distance is the greatest 
enemy of that way of life. 





Personality Bases in ‘Teacher Selection 





One needs only to reflect on his public 
millions of others who have passed throu 


school experience or to ask any of the 
gh the educational system of America, 


to come to the conclusion that many teachers, at least in the minds of those 
taught, are inadequate for their great responsibility. Next to the home, the 
school probably wields a greater influence upon the personalities of young 


Americans than any other institution. In 


spite of the task which is to be theirs, 


teachers are selected, by those responsible, with little consideration of qualifica- 
tions other than that of being able to understand and to impart subject matter. 





By WILLIAM C. 


OLLEGES OF EpucaTION have as their prin- 
CC cipal standard for graduation the achieve- 

ment of a “C” average. In utilizing the 
common method of grading, any institution will 
have a high proportion of its students able to 
achieve such minimum standards, and thus gain 
a position of influence in the lives of the younger 
generation in the classroom. It is only within the 
last few years that teacher training institutions 
have begun to consider personality characteristics 
suitable for those who shape the lives of young 
people. Undoubtedly, the chief reason for the 
past emphasis upon scholastic achievement and 
the near-complete neglect of personality char- 
acteristics, has been the ability to measure the 
former objectively and the inability to measure 
the latter at all. 

Within the past two decades, however, great 
strides have been made in personality measure- 
ment, which knowledge is now being utilized by 
some teacher-training institutions for selection 
and rejection of future teachers. An example of 
this is to be found in the procedures utilized by 
the College of Education at the University of 
Utah. In addition to academic requirements, a 
candidate for admission to the College must also 
take the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory,’ the Strong Vocational Interest Blank,’ 
and other personality and interest tests deemed 
desirable. These tests are then scrutinized to as- 
sist in determining if the candidate has the de- 
sirable personality and interest characteristics. In 


—— 
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the interpretation the assumptions are made that 
a prospective teacher should not be above the 
“normal-abnormal” line set up on the MMPI and 
that a probable entrant should have the interests 
characteristics of those who enjoy teaching. 


The Answers Sought 


These assumptions are undoubtedly a great 
step forward over the past procedure of using no 
clinical methods for determining the fitness of 
teachers. Especially is this true in the normal use 
of an instrument such as the SVIB. This is not 
true, however, in the above use of the MMPI. 
Who is to say that a T-score of seventy-five or 
eighty on the hypomanic (MA) scale of the 
MMPI may not be characteristic of superior 
teachers? Likewise, may not a score of sixty-five 
on the scale for schizophrenia(Sc) be desirable for 
teaching? Hypothetically, any high or low score 
on any scale may be characteristic of superior 
teachers, and it is just such information that at 
present is not available. The above is no argu- 
ment against the present use of personality in- 
ventories as utilized at the University of Utah. 
There is, however, ample justification to seek a 
more refined use of personality and interest tests 
for admission procedures than is currently being 
made by colleges of education. By this is meant 
a use of tests validated on superior and inferior 
teachers rather than validated on mentally ill 
individuals or on teachers in general. 

Not all of the results spoken of as desirable in 
the preceding paragraphs have been attempted 


1 Hereafter referred to as the MMPI. 
? Hereafter referred to as the SVIB. 
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in this research. A small beginning has been 
made, however, in the endeavor to help select 
those people for whom teaching will be a real 
source of satisfaction and with whom the stu- 
dents will achieve a maximum of mental health 
and intellectual progress. 

The primary purpose of this study was to com- 
pare the personality characteristics of superior 
and inferior teachers as measured by objective 
personality tests. More specifically answers were 
sought to the following questions: 

1. Are there statistically significant differences 
in the way student teachers rated as superior or 
inferior answer the various scales of the MMPI, 
the SVIB, the Allport-Vernon Study of Values,® 
the Kuder Preference Record,* and the Bio- 
graphical Inventory?® 

2. Are there statistically significant differences 
between superior and inferior student teachers 
on the various items of the MMPI, the SVIB, the 
Study of Values, and the BI? 

3. If there are statistically significant differ- 
ences between superior and inferior teachers on 
some items, are there enough such items to make 
possible the construction of new psychometric 
devices for use by colleges of education in ad- 
mission procedures? 


The Method of Inquiry 


The first step in this investigation was to sub- 
mit a list of approximately 575 students in ele- 
mentary and secondary education at the Uni- 
versity of Utah to faculty members who had ob- 
served these students while practice teaching. 
From this group 182 were rated by the faculty 
as superior teachers and eighty were rated as in- 
ferior teachers. 

Next, the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory® was administered to all of the above rated 
trainees who volunteered to take the research 
test battery. The MTAI consists of 150 items 
which were validated using principals’ ratings, 
pupils’ ratings, and the judgment of an expert in 
the field of teacher-pupil relationships. The cor- 
relation of the MTAI with these multiple criteria 
is + .60. The final group of superior teachers con- 
sisted of students rated as superior by one or 
more faculty members, and who, likewise, had 
scored above the forty-fifth percentile rank on 
the MTAI. There were thirteen men and thirty- 
one women in this group. The final group of in- 
ferior teachers consisted of students rated as in- 
ferior by one or more faculty members, and who, 


3 Hereafter referred to as the Study of Values. 
* Hereafter referred to as the Kuder. 

° Hereafter referred to as the BI. 

* Hereafter referred to as the MTAI. 
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likewise, had scored below the fortieth percentile 
rank on the MTAI. There were fourteen men and 
eight women in this group. 

The following inventories were administered to 
the superior and inferior student teacher groups; 
the MMPI, the SVIB, the Study of Values, the 
Kuder, and the BI. Treating the sexes separately, 
the various scales of the above inventories were 
scored and the means compared for the superior 
and inferior student teachers. In addition to com- 
paring the means for the scales of the inventories, 
the responses of the superior and inferior stu- 
dent teachers to the items of the MMPI, the 
SVIB, the Study of Values, and the BI were 


analyzed. 


Objective Findings of the Study 


With tne exception of the Study of Values, all 
of the inventories were machine scored using the 
International Business Machine. All computation- 
al work was done with a calculator. Formulas 
taken from Guilford? and Garrett® were used in 
determining the significance of the difference of 
means and for the item analysis. Both formulas 
applied a correction for small samples. The five 
per cent level of significance was used as the 
limit within which a difference was accepted. 

Of the five personality measures there were 
only two scales which separated the superior 
from the inferior men teachers. These were K on 
the MMPI and interest-maturity(I-M) on the 
SVIB for Men. The means and standard devia- 
tions for each follows: 


Scale Superior Men Inferior Men 
Mean _ S.D. Mean S.D. 
K 67.85 5.74 57.36 9.28 


Interest-maturity (I-M ) 59.92 4.87 55.43 4.34 


K indicated that the superior men teachers had 
a defensive test-taking attitude or a desire to put 
themselves in a good light to a greater degree 
than did inferior men teachers. The interest-ma- 
turity(I-M) results indicated that the superior 
men teachers had interests more like adult men 
than was true of the inferior men teachers. The 
difference in interest-maturity(I-M ) was also in- 
teresting when compared with the mean chrono- 
logical ages for the two groups. The mean age for 
the superior men teachers was 25.08 years and 
for the inferior men teachers, 26.71 years. There- 
fore, though the inferior men teachers were 
chronologically a year and one-half older than 
the superior men teachers, as a group the latter 
had a greater maturity in their interests. 


J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and 

Education, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Cr , 1950), 228. | 
8Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psycholugy and Education, 

(New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1947), 218-220. 
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In order to appraise the applicability of these 
differences for interpretation of individual scores, 
it was necessary to make the assumption that the 
distributions would have been normal in both 
the superior and inferior groups had there been 
a larger N in both groups. This assumption is 
entirely tenable. Accordingly, the standard de- 
viation of each distribution was used to deter- 
mine under the normal curve what per cent of 
the inferior group would reach or exceed the 
mean of the superior teachers, and, likewise, with 
a normal distribution what per cent of the supe- 
rior teachers would fall at or below the mean of 
the inferior teachers. Using the K scale on the 
MMPI as an example, the computed results in- 
dicated that approximately twelve per cent of the 
inferior teachers had a K score as high or higher 
than the mean K score of the superior teachers. 
Thus it was concluded that, if a man received a 
T-score of 68 or higher on K, the probability was 
eighty-eight per cent that he was classified cor- 
rectly in the superior group of student teachers. 
Again referring to the area under the normal 
curve, approximately four per cent of the supe- 
rior teachers had a T-score on K of 57 or lower. 
If an individual’s K score was 57 or lower, it was 
concluded that there were ninety six chances out 
of one hundred that he was classified correctly 
with the inferior student teachers. 

Although much of the data from the scales of 
the inventories for men was of a negative nature, 
it was nevertheless, still very important to know 
that on the other scales of the inventories there 
were no significant differences. It is this type of 
information which can give confidence to those 
in charge of admission procedures at teacher- 
training institutions when they make normal use 
of the inventories. For instance, they can be as- 
sured that they are not eliminating a prospective 
superior male teacher when they counsel a per- 
son with a high psychopathic deviate(Pd) or 
hypomanic( Ma) score into some field other than 
education. 

There were a total of seven scales where a sig- 
nificant difference existed between the superior 
and the inferior women teachers. These were: K, 
depression(D), and psychasthenia(Pt) on the 
MMPI; YWCA Secretary on the SVIB for Wom- 
en; social service( VIII) on the Kuder; and the 
social and economic scales on the Study of Val- 
ues. The means and standard deviations for each 
follows: 


Scale Inferior Women 


Mean _ S.D. 
56.50 7.71 
49.25 5.15 
55.37 6.19 


Superior Women 
Mean S.D. 
K $5.90 8.75 
Depression(D ) 44.10 4.71 
Psychasthenia ( Pt ) 50.81 4.14 
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14.75 6.65 
66.75 21.27 
27.00 4.42 
27.00 4.21 


18.97 4.74 
88.00 21.07 
33.16 3.80 
22.61 4.74 


YWCA Secretary 
Social Service( VIII) * 
Social® 
Economic*® 

The K means the same for women as men, 
i.e., the superior women teachers had a defensive 
test-taking attitude or desire to put themselves 
in a good light to a greater degree than did in- 
ferior women teachers. Inferior teachers were 
higher on depression(D) indicating they had 
more of a tendency to feel useless and to be pes- 
simistic regarding the future. Both scores were 
well within the normal range with the inferior 
teachers’ mean score being closer to fifty than the 
superior teachers’ mean score. The inferior teach- 
ers were significantly higher on psychasthenia(Pt) 
than the superior group indicating obsessive 
thoughts, compulsive behavior, and unreasonable 
fears. It is interesting in all these averages that 
the scores were perfectly acceptable within the 
normal range set by the authors of the MMPI, 
yet, they may be used to differentiate the supe- 
rior and inferior teacher groups. This suggested 
that much more important than the analytical 
interpretation of the personality characteristics 
was the objective use to be made of the results. 
By this is meant the separation of prospective su- 
perior teachers from prospective inferior ones 
through use of the differentiating scales regard- 
less of the subjective personality characteristics. 

The average score on YWCA Secretary was 
higher for the superior women teachers than for 
the inferior teachers, but both scores were con- 
siderably below the mean of fifty. As with the 
other scores, the principal value was an objective 
use of the difference rather than a subjective per- 
sonality analysis. Both the social service( VIII) 
scale of the Kuder and the social scale of the 
Study of Values were higher for superior women 
than for inferior women teachers. There seemed 
to be little doubt that the superior teachers had a 
stronger social service drive and stronger social 
service interests than did the inferior teachers. 
Here as before, the principal value was in the 
statistical separation of individuals applying for 
entrance to teacher-training institutions. 


Significant Items 


The final instance of a significant difference in 
the answers of the two groups was in the eco- 
nomic scale of the Study of Values. The inferior 
teachers were higher on this scale but, even so, 
were lower than the mean determined for the 
scale by the authors—Allport and Vernon. The 
investigator felt that it is the differences in means 


* For these scales raw scores are reported. 
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on these scales of the various inventories not 
heretofore known for superior and inferior teach- 
ers, which helps to make the present study worth- 
while and give hope for the future to studies 
which use this same technique. 

In addition to the significant differences found 
with the scales of the various inventories, there 
were significant differences at the five per cent 
level or higher in the answers of the superior and 
inferior men student teachers to 146 items or 
parts of items from the four psychometric instru- 
ments used in this study. From these same instru- 
ments there were 263 items or parts of items sig- 
nificant for women. 


Subtle Items 


The writer feels that the most effective use of 
the findings in this study is to utilize them as 
already suggested for the scales of the inventories 
as well as to combine the significant items into 
one inventory to be used for admission purposes 
by teacher-training institutions. It should be 
noted that in such an inventory as described 
above, the greater the number of subtle items, 
the more effective the inventory for selection 
purposes. By “subtle” is meant those items which 
were answered by superior and inferior teachers 
in a direction different from what would be ex- 
pected logically or which by their content would 
indicate no particular way that superior and in- 
ferior teachers should answer them. Obviously, 
the greater the number of such items, the better 
the possibility that an inventory made up of such 
items would not be susceptible to faking by 
those who desired admission to a teacher-training 
institution. The significant items of this study 
were analyzed for their subtlety. 


Subjective Findings 

Only tentative conclusions concerning person- 
ality characteristics of superior and inferior teach- 
ers can be made from the findings of this study. 
One reason for this caution is the overlapping of 
traits, i.e., even though a greater per cent of su- 
perior or inferior teachers answered an item or a 
scale in a statistically significant different way 
than did the other group, there were usually 
many of the superior or inferior teachers who 
responded in a similar manner to the same item 
or scale. Thus there were possible trends, which 
should not be taken for absolute traits, character- 
izing one or the other of the groups. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that the personality 
trends presented from a subjective analysis of the 
scales was confirmed by analyzing the items. The 
following presents the picture of the superior 
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and inferior men and women obtained through 
a study of the significant items. 


Superior Male Prospective Teachers 


The item analysis on the four personality meas- 
ures indicated that the superior men teachers 
were better adjusted than the inferior teachers, 
They were emotionally steady, made better social 
adjustments in their youth and were at present 
less argumentative and quarrelsome. They had a 
broad interest pattern, preferred belonging to 
many societies, frequently started activities in 
their own group, were at home participating or 
leading a discussion group, and were sought for 
advice by many. They definitely enjoyed leader- 
ship roles and preferred vocations which deal 
with people on a rather high professional level. A 
greater scholarly interest was manifested by them 
than by the inferior teachers. 


Inferior Male Prospective Teachers 


In the personal adjustment area the inferior 
men teachers presented a picture of somewhat 
moody, anxious, individuals who were not whole- 
heartedly accepted by their own social group. 
They had more problems, sought advice more, 
and frequently experienced sleeplessness and 
fatigue. Their social experience was limited to few 
intimate friends. They liked vocations which in- 
volve a modicum of social contacts and preferred 
those instead which deal with things rather than 
people. They preferred belonging to few groups 
and having their recreation alone or in small 
groups. Especially clear was their difficulty in 
class participation or in leading a group discus- 
sion. They were also characterized by feelings of 
uselessness. They liked gambling to some degree, 
and indicated some truancy in their youthful ac- 
tivities. They preferred physical over mental ac- 
tivities. In leadership roles they preferred sub- 
ordinate positions, and, likewise, had no interest 
in friends who possess leadership and organizing 
ability. A greater per cent of the inferior teachers 
than the superior ones did not attend church at 
all and also felt that out of physical, cultural, 
educational, and religious activities, a business 
man needs religion least of all on Sundays. 


Superior Female Prospective Teachers 


In their early home life the superior teachers 
had a more desirable environment and _ better 
personal relations with their families. They were 
more congenial with their parents than were the 
inferior women teachers. They had too few broth- 
ers and sisters to satisfy themselves. These peo- 
ple in adulthood had developed into socially well- 


(Concluded on page 277) 





Focal Points for Teacher Recruitment 





Those engaged in teacher recruitment have often lamented the lack of pub- 
lished research respecting techniques which have produced maximum results. 
This article reports first attempts of the authors to find some answers of their own. 





By RUSSELL P. KROPP and SAMUEL T. LASTINGER® 


S ARTICLE is based on information ob- 
tained by means of a questionnaire admin- 
istered to 243 freshmen students enrolled 
in a 1953-54 course entitled “Orientation to Edu- 
cation” in the School of Education, Florida State 
University. Responses to four questions and the 
implications of these responses in recruiting pros- 
pective teachers are specifically dealt with: (A) 
The first question asked the student to state the 
most important influence which led him to choose 
education as a career. (B) The second question 
asked the student to list those features of the 
teaching profession which led him to his choice. 
(C) The third question asked the student to list 
the features which he felt were keeping others 
from preparing to become teachers. (D) The 
fourth question asked the student to suggest 
changes in the profession which might encourage 
others to choose education. 

These questions are extremely relevant to re- 
cruitment activities and the responses given to 
them should help shape a more realistic recruit- 
ment program. 


Question A: What was the most important influence 
that led you to choose education as a career? 


Influence % 
. Teachers 27 
. Parents 23 
Friends 14 
. Courses 13 
. Evaluation of teaching 12 
. Experiences with children 8 
Others 3 


Question B: What features of the teaching profes- 
sion led you to choose it as a career? 


MID ok Whe 


Attractive Features % 
1. Security 29 


* Russell P. Kropp (Gamma Theta 65) is Assistant Professor, 
and Samuel T. Lastinger (Psi 644) is Associate Professor, School 
of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


. Social service 

. Prestige 

. Salary 

. Working hours 
. Others 


Question C: List those features of the teaching pro- 
fession which you believe keep others from select- 
ing it as a career. 


Unattractive Features 
1. Salary ' 
2. Nature of work (lack patience, dull, dis- 
like children, etc. ) 
. Length of preparation (including return- 
ing to college after initial preparation) 
4. Previous experience with teachers 
. Restricted social life 
. Lack of advancement 
. Others 


Question D: What changes in the teaching profes- 
sion can you suggest that might lead others to 
choose it as a career. 


Suggested Changes q 
1. Increase salaries 60 
2. Improve facilities (fewer pupils per class, 
new buildings, more adequate equipment, 
etc. ) 
. Less restricted social life 
. Shorter preparation 
. Higher certification requirements (longer 
preparation ) 
. Others 


Study of the foregoing should enable those in 
charge of teacher recruitment programs to re- 
direct their efforts to those channels which re- 
search indicates will provide the greatest returns. 
These channels are varied, ranging from which 
group in a community might be contacted most 
advantageously, to pointing out aspects of the 
profession which might be changed so that the 
recruiter can work most productively. Recruit- 
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ment is a serious problem today. We are experi- 
encing a teacher shortage without parallel. All 
indications point to increasing shortages during 
each year of the next decade. It goes without 
saying that recruitment procedures must be di- 
rected, even re-directed, to give maximum yields. 
Parents and Teachers Influence Choice 

When these Florida students listed the major 
influence which led them to choose a career in 
education exactly 50 per cent indicated either 
parents or teachers. This response apparently di- 
rects the recruiter to spend the bulk of his time 
not with the prospective student, but with his 
parents and teachers so that they, in turn, can 
work with the student. This is contrary to most 
current practices which dictate working almost 
exclusively with the student. The recruiter might 
well change his tactics and initially “sell” teach- 
ing and its rewards to such groups as PTA’s, 
civic clubs, and state, county, and local teacher 
organizations. Or the recruiter might work ini- 
tially with prospective students and then imme- 
diately contact parents and teachers so that their 
influence can be exercised. In either case, the 
recruiter must enlist the support of parents and 
teachers while he is working with the student 
because it is primarily through their influence 
that teaching receives about half its recruits. 
These suggestions are not revolutionary. They 
are new only in the sense that research data sug- 
gest that considerably more emphasis be placed 
on predisposing teachers and parents to play the 
influential role that they can perform. 

We have so far discussed only the focal points 
where, apparently, the most influence is wielded. 
However, the same data show that working solely 
through parents, teachers, and civic groups is 
insufficient, since only 12 per cent state that their 
career choice was based on an evaluation of the 
teaching profession. Although we now know 
where the most crucial influences are, there is 
no guarantee that students subjected to them 
will choose wisely. Actually the urgings of par- 
ents and teachers might kindle in the student 
nothing more than a desire to comply with their 
wishes, while he ignores the wisdom of critically 
evaluating job demands and requirements with 
respect to his abilities. The possibility of creating 
motivations of this kind is exceptionally strong 
with youth from the lower middle class from 
which most teachers come. The inherent dangers 
are not easily exaggerated. Consider the huge 
number of teachers who abandon the profession 
each year. It is clear that prospective students 
should be encouraged to evaluate the profession 
thoroughly before they make a final decision. 
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It is necessary but not sufficient for the re- 
cruiter to capitalize on primary influencing agen- 
cies; to be sufficient it must be coupled with pen- 
etrating assessment of job requirements and re- 
wards, along with personal qualifications and 
aspirations. That schools of education are becom- 
ing aware of this fact is indicated by the increas- 
ing number which require freshmen to register 
in orientation courses devoted to consideration 
of problems contingent upon career choice and 
career planning. 


Men Chose Security 


On Item B, where students listed aspects of 
the profession that most attracted them, security 
and social service accounted for 56 per cent of 
their choices. However, men and women did not 
respond equally to these attractions. The ma- 
jority of men choose security. Also, the third- 
ranked attractive feature, prestige, received a 
heavier proportion of women’s choices than 
men’s. One might conclude that women are more 
likely to enter teaching because it meets their 
drives for social service and for prestige. The 
comparatively low value which women put upon 
security is probably because many of them look 
upon teaching as an interlude between college 
and marriage. Men are subjected to the cultural 
prescription that requires them to be “breadwin- 
ners” and consequently they are enjoined to list 
security, or permanency of employment, and 
salary, low but dependable, as attractive features 
of teaching. 


Need to Analyze Aspirations 


In addition to suggesting that the recruiter 
contact prospects (usually high school students) 
and their parents and teachers simultaneously, 
the data intimate that the recruiter must “sell” 
different aspects of the profession to men and to 
women. Women are most likely to be guided by 
possible fulfillment of social service and prestige 
drives. Men, for the most part, are inclined to 
weigh heavily the relative security and depend- 
able salaries of the profession. However, one 
point bears emphasis: The recruiter, or other 
interested person, or the institution, is ethically 
obligated to give the prospective teacher an op- 
portunity to evaluate objectively his own abilities 
and aspirations in terms of professional require- 
ments and rewards. This is an ethical obligation, 
but at the same time it is eminently sensible in 
dollars and cents, since dropouts while in train- 
ing and in service may be considerably decreased. 

The most frequently cited aspect (45 per cent 
of the responses) of the profession that students 
feel is keeping others away was that of low sal- 
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aries. Also, 60 per cent believed that salary in- 
creases Was one way to make teaching more at- 
tractive to youth. Fortunately, the present na- 
tional movement to raise salaries should at least 
slightly diminish the present unattractiveness. 

The second most undesirable aspect of teach- 
ing was listed as the nature of the work, includ- 
ing such factors as need for patience, dull routine 
tasks, dislike for children, etc. Here the problem 
does not appear to be so much changing the 
nature of the work as screening out those who are 
temperamentally unable to execute it. The third 
factor, cited by 11 per cent, was that of the 
length of preparation. This factor is related to 
salary since most students listed them together, 
stating that the salary was too low, or not com- 
parable with that of other professions, with re- 
spect to the length of training required. Some 
students jotted in the note that salaries should 
either be adjusted upward or the training period 
should be substantially reduced. From this, we 
infer that if the present movement to make 
teacher training a five year collegiate course be- 
comes effective, the recruiter will find himself 
in a virtually untenable position unless there is 
a salary adjustment upward. 


Recall Unpleasant Experiences 


About 20 per cent believed teaching could be 


made more attractive by improving school facili- 
ties, such as lower pupil-teacher ratio, modern 
buildings, and more adequate equipment. This 
response seems to reflect the students’ dissatisfac- 
tions with previous school experiences. If this is 
true, the recruiter is confronted with the task of 
overcoming attitudes resulting from experiences 
encountered during the formative years of life. 
We have attempted to give those engaged in 
recruiting some bases for action which are sup- 
ported by research data. As the teacher shortage 
becomes more severe, recruiters will necessarily 
have to utilize research findings if they are to 
discharge their responsibilities adequately. It 
falls upon educational researchers, who have 
been remiss in this area, to provide the recruiter 
with information that will facilitate this task. 


Teachers at one elementary school are careful to 
point out to parents early in the year that Betsy is 
learning in the lunchroom as well as in the class- 
toom. For the first time, perhaps, Betsy may be 
learning lessons in applied economics, nutrition, and 
community living. She may be spending her money 
in a cafeteria for the first time, selecting her own 
menu, acquiring a set of values as to what her 
money will buy, learning to eat politely with a group 
and to enjoy good companionship. 
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PERSONALITY BASES IN SELECTION 
(Concluded from page 274) 


adjusted individuals who were poised in their 
human relationships. Even in their youth they 
manifested a greater number of school activities, 
were more often leaders, belonged to a well-knit 
club or group, and possessed a greater breadth of 
interests including scholarly interests. In their 
first meeting with individuals they were friendly 
to a greater degree than the inferior teachers. As 
individuals they put much greater stress on so- 
cial and human values in contrast to technical, 
scientific, and physical advancement. They were 
less hampered by fears than were the inferior 
teachers. Other traits characterizing them were 
liking for leadership activities, preference for 
mental over physical activities, and interest in 
detailed work. 

On the other hand the superior women teach- 
ers had a very definite irreligious, even agnostic 
trend which was confirmed by items in two of 
the inventories. In the physiological area they 
were light sleepers and had some difficulty with 
diarrhea and with urinary functions. In child- 
hood they had engaged in some petty thievery. 


Inferior Female Prospective Teachers 


The following characteristics were found to a 
greater degree among the inferior women teach- 
ers than among the superior women teachers: 
suspiciousness, obsessiveness, procrastination, so- 
cial ineptness, dislike for detailed work and ac- 
tivities involving personal relations with others, 
and daydreaming. They had more introvert char- 
acteristics such as belonging to few societies and 
preferred listening to, rather than telling, a story. 
They had both stronger religious beliefs and 
practices than did the superior women teachers. 
They thought that conduct should be guided by 
religious or societal standards rather than accord- 
ing to ideals of beauty or after the standards of 
business associates. Also they accepted people 
even though they did not accept their behavior. 
In their childhood a greater per cent of them had 
both true parents than did the superior teachers; 
however, there was more disagreement among 
the inferior teachers’ families, and also they rec- 
ognized more often the quick tempers of mem- 
bers of their own families. A belief that they were 
more sensitive than superior teachers was indi- 
cated by them. Also more of an unpredictable 
pattern was manifested for them. Very definitely 
indicated was a mild manic-depressive trend. 


Words pay no debts.—Shakespeare. 





We Think We Know How Short 





By MARTIN H. BARTELS*” 


DISCOVER the actual adequacy or the in- 
adequacy of the supply of new teachers in 
its service area, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College has related population gains, 
resident live births, school enrollment, and re- 
sulting teacher demand, to supply of new teach- 
ers presently available by graduation from the 
teacher training institutions of its area. The data 
and conclusions are presented here as one ex- 
ample of how the problems of teacher shortages 
may be attacked. 

Table I, Column 1, indicates that 84.7 per cent 
of the entire state’s population gain from 1940 
to 1950 occurred in the 21-county area of north- 
ern Illinois. 

Column 2 depicts Live Births, the basic factor 
in enrollment changes. Live Births for the 21- 
county area of northern Illinois rose from 79,000 
in 1940 to 143,000 in 1952, an increase of 81 per 
cent in 12 years. 

Column 3 shows growth in school enrollment 
which, though related to live births, is a later 
and more gradual process. Enrollment increases 
from 1947 to 1952 are actual. The growth figures 


* Martin H. Bartels (Alpha Iota 628) is Director of Place- 
ment, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. 


from 1953 to 1958 are estimates obtained by 
projecting live births to first-grade enrollments, 
first grade to second grade, and so on through 
grade twelve, based on percentages which repre- 
sent the experience of the past five years. First 
grade enrollment is indicated separately to show 
the close relationship to those live births occur- 
ring six years earlier. 

Column 4, Teacher Demand, is obtained by 
using the known annual drop-out rate of 7 per 
cent plus expansion at the rate of one teacher for 
each 25 new pupils, plus the addition of speci- 
fied numbers of special teachers, such as those 
serving special classes, kindergartens, and private 
and parochial schools, in proportion to enroll- 
ment of these types of pupils. 

Column 5, The Supply of New Teachers Pro- 
vided, is based on the 2350 graduates in 1952-3 
of the colleges of the 2l-county service area, 
of whom 1350 were expected to teach. 

Figure 1 sets forth the same data graphically, 
depicting live births, first grade enrollment, and 
enrollment in grades 1 to 12. Moreover, it affords 
a rough comparison of new teachers accruing 
from graduations, with the estimated demand for 
new teachers. 


TABLE I. POPULATION GROWTH, AS RELATED TO LIVE BIRTHS, SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND 
TEACHER DEMAND FOR NORTHERN ILLINOIS 





Live Births 
( Northern Illinois ) 
(thousands ) 


Population Growth 
1940-1950 


(Northern Illinois) 


Public School 
Enrollment 
6 Years Later 
(thousands ) 


Current Annual 
Supply of New 
Teachers 
Graduated 


Resulting 
Teacher Demand 
(5-year Average ) 





Year Number 


Grades 








lto12 





1940 79 
1941 89 
1942 107 
1943 106 
1944 96 
1945 95 
1946 118 
1947 132 
1948 126 
1949 129 
1950 130 
1951 139 
1952 143 


1940. .5,248,869 
1950. .5,939,053 


Gain.. 690,184 
Per cent of Gain 
of Entire State 














Replacement 
Expansion 


Subtotal . 
Special Classes 
Kindergarten .. 
Private Schools 
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It is clear that the teacher training schools will 
provide less than one third of the new teachers 
needed to replace those who leave the profes- 
sion plus those needed to care for increasing en- 
rollment. A more complete treatment of the 
above data is available as a mimeographed bro- 
chure. It may be obtained free from the author. 

A question which naturally follows presenta- 


tion of these data is, “What use is made of them?” 
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In the case of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, this and other studies have led to the 
conclusion that the college facilities should be 
immediately increased. A new residence hall for 
women is currently under construction and plans 
are being made to accommodate a student body 
of 5000 by 1960 or shortly thereafter. Currently, 
the resident membership has reached 2275, an 
increase of 14 per cent over 1952-53. 


FIGURE 1. BIRTHS, POPULATION GROWTH, ENROLLMENT, AND TEACHER 
DEMAND FOR NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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PROBABLE ANNUAL DEMAND 
FOR NEW TEACHERS 





TEACHERS—-THOUSANDS; ENROLLMENT—HUNDRED THOUSANDS 


PROBABLE SUPPLY 
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What Is a Teacher? 


To a child thrust into a strange world, a good 
teacher is the best thing that can possibly happen. 

A teacher is Courage with Kleenex in its pocket, 
Sympathy struggling with a snowsuit, and Patience 
with papers to grade. 

Teachers spend twelve hours a day searching for 
truth and the other twelve hours searching for error. 

They are incorruptible, indispensable, infallible, 
invincible and nearly inexhaustible. 

A teacher does not really mind sniffles, squirm- 


ings, stomach aches, spills, sloth, and sauciness. 
Neither does she disintegrate before tears, trifles, 
fights, futility, excuses, parents who spout, little 
boys who shout, and little girls who pout. 

Most of all, a teacher is somebody who likes 
somebody else’s children—and still has strength 
enough left to go to the P.T.A. meeting. 

Thank Heaven for teachers. 


He was such a great man that I have forgotten 
his vices.—Lord Bolingbroke. 





These Superior Education Students 





By ROBERT T. McKIBBEN® 


MONG THE BASIC assumptions of critics of 
A professional education and of the public 
schools, whose opinions have been widely 
circulated among the general public and which 
are designed to appeal to the emotions and tra- 
ditional prejudices of many people, is that teach- 
ing has been unable to attract into its ranks a 
personnel equal in quality to the personnel in 
other professions, and that not only the students 
but also the faculties of colleges of education are 
inferior to those of liberal arts colleges. If the 
assumptions are true, they should be substanti- 
ated by research. If they are not true, their falsity 
should be made known. 

For these and other reasons a study was made 
concerning certain general characteristics of a 
sample of approximately 50 per cent of the junior 
and senior classes of the College of Education, 
University of Missouri.' These data were com- 
pared with similar data gathered from a similar 
size sample of the junior and senior classes of 
the College of Arts and Sciences of the same Uni- 
versity and session. 

Among the characteristics upon which the two 
groups were surveyed and compared were the 
following: 


1. Student Personnel Background 
(a) educational experience 
(b) high school extra-curricular experience 
(c) work experience 
(d) location of home 
(e) size of family 
(£) educational, occupational and financial status 
of family 
. Situation at Time of Survey 
(a) scholastic attainment at the University of 
Missouri 
(b) reading and avocational interests and habits 
(c) part-time work 
(d) social affiliation 
(e) activity participation 
. Attitudes Concerning the Teaching Profession 
. Purposes for Attending College 
. Future Plans and Expectations 


The two groups were remarkably similar. How- 


* Robert T. McKibben (Gamma 1235) is Assistant Professor 
of Education, Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 


Whether assumptions of inferiority be true 
or false, few educators will contend that the 
quality of personnel in teaching or in any other 
profession is too high. And, when the cost and 
character of public education is a matter of in- 
creasing popular concern, any data on the nature 
of students preparing for teaching are useful. 





ever a few differences were found. Education stu- 
dents were much more active in participation in 
extra-curricular activities such as campus politics, 
school publications, clubs, church work, and 
music groups. They had also been more active in 
these pursuits in high school. More than 30 per 
cent of the education students participated in 
each of five college activities, intramural ath- 
letics, club-work, church work, glee club, and 
student government, while arts and sciences stu- 
dents achieved 30 per cent participation in only 
the first two of these activities. Even in these two 
activities the education group had the higher pre- 
centage of participation. 


How Did They Compare? 


Of special interest was the comparison of the 
two groups in scholastic attainment, for it is in 
the area of scholarship more often than any other 
that one hears the charge of inferiority made 
against the students in professional education. 
The academic records of the original 300 students 
in each sample were obtained from the Office of 
Admissions of the University, and a scholarship 
index was computed for each student. This index 
was based upon credits and marks earned at the 
University. When grouped into frequency distri- 
butions these indexes showed strikingly similar 
patterns. Both the mean and the median of the 
education sample were slightly higher, the me- 
dians being 2.26 for education and 2.14 for arts 


(Concluded on page 282) 


1 McKibben, Robert T., “A Comparative Survey of Samples 
from the Junior and Senior Population in the College of Edu- 
cation and the College of Arts and Sciences, University of Mis- 
souri, Winter Semester, 1950-51.” Unpublished Doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Missouri, 1952. 
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The best prognostic measure of success on-the-job has been found to be suc- 
cess in student teaching. Pre-college personnel information has been consid- 
ered most important in the selection of prospective teacher training students and 
student teachers. Both are useful in— 


Predicting ‘Teaching Success 





By JEROME E. LEAVITT® 


ANY A HIGH SCHOOL teacher has asked 
M himself, time and time again, “What do 
I know about my students, or what can 
I find out from the personnel records that will 
help me justifiably to recommend certain stu- 
dents to the teaching profession?” In making 
such a recommendation the high school teacher 
has to consider the welfare of the profession, the 
potential teacher, and the pupils he will teach. 

Besides a knowledge of the students them- 
selves, certain items of personnel information are 
usually available. Generally these include, at 
least: scholastic rank, personal qualities, and ac- 
tivities. Many educators recognize that the cumu- 
lative record is one of the most effective means of 
organizing these and other personnel data. Since 
certain research studies point out relationships 
between these personnel data and success in both 
student teaching, and on-the-job teaching, these 
data should be examined to discover how they 
may help in selecting candidates for teaching. 

To a great extent colleges select students ac- 
cording to their scholastic rank in high school. 
Students can not be selected for teacher training 
exclusively on this basis. as one investigation* 
points out. Although students from the upper 
quarter of their high school classes tend to do 
better in student teaching than those from the 
lower quarters, there is no conclusive evidence 
that teacher training students can be selected 
entirely on this basis. In fact, of the cases studied, 
more students from the lower quarter received 
superior marks in student teaching than received 
poor marks. This would indicate that if selections 
were made on the basis of scholastic rank alone 
some students might be eliminated who later on 
would prove to be effective teachers. 

Three other studies! *:* spanning a twenty 
year period, also indicate that high school marks 
have a low but positive relationship to student 
teaching success. Another investigator, however, 


_ 


* Jerome E. Leavitt (Upsilon 750) is Assistant Professor of 
ucation, State Extension Center, Portland, Oregon. 
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concluded that students from the fourth quarter 
are doubtful risks. Even so, in these days of 
teacher shortages, all students in this group 
should not be eliminated when some might prove 
successful, even though the chance be small. It 
is most important, likewise, to point out the facts 
to students falling into the lower scholastic 
groups in order that they may know what are 
their chances for success. 

Ratings of personal qualities of high school 
students are usually available. Studies of the re- 
lationships of these ratings to both student teach- 
ing success, and on-the-job teaching success, in- 
dicates for the most part*: 1° ! that these ratings 
are not reliable indicators of probable teaching 
success. Therefore, it would seem that such rat- 
ings, valuable as they are for other purposes, can- 
not help in the selective recruitment of teachers. 
Even when scholastic rank in high school and 
personal qualities are considered together* they 
have not been found to be good predictors at the 
high school level. The same investigator found 
little or no relation between participation in ex- 
tra-curricular activities and student teaching suc- 
eess. And, when a similar comparison was made, 
using both the occupational classification of par- 
ents and the number of siblings as separate items 
of data, no trends were indicated. 

On the whole, then, one has little factual evi- 
dence that can be relied upon in encouraging 
high school students to go into teaching.* Rather, 
high school teachers and others probably should 
concentrate their recruitment endeavors on stu- 
dents whom they believe to be the kind who will 
develop into effective citizens and able guides for 
children and youth. Because, as is well known, 
many high school students have not matured to 
a point where their potential can be forecast. 
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CHILLING THE SPIRIT 


Some portions of the Supreme Court decision 
concerning the legality of the Oklahoma oath statute 
which brought a decision having wide repercussions 
throughout the nation are worthy of your reading. 
They are eloquent and discerning comments on the 
powers of government and individual freedom of 
movement and thought. Two paragraphs from this 
decision seem to us particularly memorable. The 
first one comes from the pen of Justice Black who 
said: “We must have freedom of speech for all or 
we will in the long run have it for none but the 
cringing and the craven. And I cannot too often 
repeat my belief that the right to speak on matters 
of public concern must be wholly free or eventually 
be wholly lost.” And from Justice Frankfurter, con- 
curring, we have these words: “Such unwarranted 
inhibition upon the free spirit of teachers affects not 
only those who, like the appellants, are immediately 
before the court. It has an unmistakable tendency 
to chill that free play of the spirit which all teachers 
ought especially to cultivate and practice; it makes 
for caution and timidity in their associations by po- 
tential teachers. ...—Delta Kappa Gamma News. 
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THESE SUPERIOR EDUCATION STUDENTS 
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and sciences, and the means being 2.29 for edu- 
cation and 2.22 for arts and sciences. More than 
69 per cent of the education students registered 
an index of 2.01 or more while about 57 per cent 
of the arts and sciences students so registered. 

These two groups, which were random samples 
composed of about 50 per cent of the juniors and 
seniors of the two colleges, were notably differ- 
ent in that the education group contained a two 
thirds majority of women while the arts and sci- 
ences group had a similar majority of men. The 
other differences between the two groups seemed 
highly dependent upon this sex difference. The 
women were more active in their extra-curricu- 
lar participation, and they also received higher 
marks in their work. Perhaps one reason for high- 
er standings achieved by women is to be found 
in the fact that a much smaller percentage of 
women worked part time than did men. This is 
further supported by the fact that the average 
annual income of the parents of women students 
was substantially larger than it was for men. 

In expression of an attitude toward teaching, 
education students were not markedly more fav- 
orable, however contrary to expectation this 
might be. When asked to indicate in which pro- 
fessional field they would like nationwide respect 
if their wishes could be granted immediately, 
over 50 per cent of the education students chose 
medicine. Over 60 per cent of the education stu- 
dents felt that teachers should receive less pay 
than physicians and over 70 per cent felt that a 
teacher’s work is less difficult than either a law- 
yer’s or a physician’s. A substantial majority felt 
that teaching requires less intelligence for suc- 
cess than in the case of engineering, law, or medi- 
cine. Almost all agreed, however, that the teacher 
is in greater need of a good sense of humor. And 
a large majority believed that the teacher must 
have greater qualities of leadership and original- 
ity than engineers, lawyers, or physicians. 

If it is assumed that these students were similar 
to students in other colleges and universities, it 
might be observed that teacher trainees are not 
markedly different from other young people ex- 
cept that they may possess some slight feelings 
of inferiority concerning their chosen profession. 
Perhaps our teacher training institutions need to 
build more favorable attitudes toward the pro- 
fession of teaching. Unless young men and 
women are disposed to hold their heads high and 
announce proudly, “I am a teacher,” they will 
not be the kind of strong young teachers who re- 
main in the profession. 





When Pupils Rate the Teacher 





By CHARLES C. WILLIAMS, JR.° 


school freshmen, upon what basis are you 

judged? By the number of pupils you pro- 
mote at the end of the semester? By the edu- 
cational achievement score of your classes? By 
the percentage of your pupils taking part in 
extra-curricular activities? By your ability to 
solve your own disciplinary problems? By your 
in-service training credits and your professional 
advancement? Possibly by all of these standards 
of measurement, for all of them have weight in 
the eyes of the school principal and superin- 
tendent. But what makes you “rate” with your 
freshmen students? 

Many of the questions of students were an- 
swered in a survey’ conducted in the freshmen 
social science classes at Clovis Union High 
School, near Fresno, California. There were 135 
boys and 144 girls with a median chronological 
age of fourteen years who cooperated in the 
study reported here. 

In answering a questionnaire these freshmen 
listed problems of personality, of school relations, 
of recreation, and of vocations. They suggested 
ways in which the teacher can help them solve 
these problems. 

The various suggestions submitted by these 
freshmen were analyzed for similarity of content 
and then grouped under three headings: rela- 
tionships (1) between teacher and pupils; (2) 
among pupils; and (3) with the community. 


I YOU ARE CONSIDERED a good teacher of high 


l. Teacher-pupil relationships 

. Teachers should get better acquainted with the 
pupils. 

. Teachers and pupils should get together and 
talk about themselves. 

. Teachers should try to understand pupils bet- 
ter. 

. Teachers should get along with pupils better. 

. Teachers should be more friendly with the 
pupils. 

. Teachers should let pupils discuss their prob- 
lems and should give them advice. 

. Teachers should let pupils be more independ- 
ent in class and let them express their ideas. 


“Charles C. Williams, Jr. (Alpha Epsilon 1919 and Delta 
Field) is teacher of Social Sciences, Clovis Union High School, 
Fresno, California. 


How do your pupils, those emotionally un- 
stable, unpredictable, misunderstood adolescents 
feel about you? Do they consider you an ideal 
teacher? If so, why or why not? In what ways 
would they desire you to change more nearly 
to meet their standards? Or rather, from the 
pupils’ viewpoint, what are the qualities of the 
ideal, or even satisfactory, teacher? 





2. Relationships with other pupils 

a. Teachers should help pupils get better ac- 
quainted by sponsoring school clubs, dances 
and parties. 

b. Teachers should help pupils become interested 
in something. 

c. Pupils should learn how to look nice and dress 
right. 

d. Pupils should learn good manners and how to 
act before others. 

e. Pupils should learn how to be at ease in a 
group and how to take part in a conversation. 

. Community relationships 

a. Teachers should find out what plans the pupils 
are making for the future. 

b. Teachers should help the pupils to choose the 
right kind of a job by giving ability tests. 

c. Pupils should learn the right way to apply for 
a job. 

d. Teachers should help pupils who are going to 
college to select the right one. 


Analysis of these suggestions reveals a yearn- 
ing to be understood by their teachers, and to 
have friendly pupil-teacher relationships estab- 
lished between them. Adolescence is a trying pe- 
riod of life when attempts are made to break 
away from the authority of parents and to seek 
counsel and security outside the home. 

As a corollary to this desire on the part of 
freshmen to be understood and befriended by 
their teachers, was their common wish to be- 
come better acquainted with other pupils. Their 
suggestions for ways of learning to know each 


1 Other student viewpoints about health, financial, vocational 
and personality problems are described by the same author in the 
January, 1954 School Review, Vol. LXII, pp. 45-50. 
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other better were school assemblies, clubs, parties 
and dances arranged by the teachers. 

It is the overwhelming desire of every adoles- 
cent to win group approval, to experience the 
satisfaction of self-expression in the group, and 
to establish a feeling of belonging there. The 
freshmen in Clovis Union High School wished to 
appear well both in dress and manners; to be 
able to take part in conversation; and to talk be- 
fore others. They hoped their teachers would 
help them obtain group approval, because group 
approval is so vital to them that they are most 
willing to submerge their own individualities. 

Freshmen planning for the future wished to be 
guided in their choice of occupation by the re- 
sults of an aptitude test, through which they 
hoped to discover their capabilities, talents, and 
potentialities. They wanted to learn the best way 
to go about applying for a job. Those who were 
going to college asked to be informed about dif- 
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ferent colleges so they could make a wise selec- 
tion and undertake the special courses required, 
They also sought assistance from teachers on the 
problems of future status in the community. 

The ideal teacher, as rated by the freshmen in 
this study, is understanding, sympathetic, and 
friendly; one who will discuss a pupil's personal 
problems and offer helpful suggestions; one who 
will sponsor school activities and help pupils win 
group approval; and one who will assist pupils in 
planning for their future. 

How much value is there in this pupil-teacher 
rating scale? Enough, it seems, to cause school 
boards to give considerable weight to personality 
traits in the selection of teachers. Academic pro- 
ficiency and professional training are prerequi- 
sites, of course, but adolescents are eager for 
knowledge not found in books. The ability to 
find and to impart this knowledge is one of the 
qualifications of the ideal secondary teacher. 





MEET TO PLAN NEW FRATERNITY HEADQUARTERS 


PDK officials, after selecting a building site in Bloom- 
ington, meet with staff members of Indiana University 
to plan the new headquarters layout. 

Seated (left to right) M. L. Cushman, first vice presi- 
dent of the fraternity; J. R. Leevy, second vice presi- 


dent; and W. W. Wright, Indiana University vice presi- 
dent and dean of the School of Education. Standing 
(left to right) Prof. Paul Seagers, school building con- 
sultant; Prof. Alvin S. Eyster, office planning consultant; 
and Paul M. Cook, executive secretary. 
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@ A Directory of more than 2500 16 mm. film li- 
braries has been published by the U. S. Office of 
Education as 1953 Bulletin No. 7. It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
50 cents per copy. 


@ The Marshall Aid Commemoration Commission 
has considered the first group of candidates for 
Marshall scholarships nominated by Sir Roger Ma- 
kins, the British Ambassador in Washington, with 
the assistance of an advisory council. Twelve places 
at British universities are to be offered each year to 
American students of either sex. Names of the first 
twelve students selected will be announced at the 
end of April for the academic year 1954-55. Selec- 
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National Audio-Visual Association, Third An- 
nual Film Conference, New York City, April 9-10, 
1954. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Buffalo, April 11-15, 1954. 

Study Conference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, St. Paul, April 18- 
23, 1954. 

National Catholic Educational Association, An- 
nual Convention, Chicago, April 19-22, 1954. 

Annual Convention, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, New 
York City, April 1$-23, 1954. 

32nd Annual Meeting, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Cincinnati, April 21-24, 
1954. 

Midwest Conference on Administrative Leader- 
ship Serving Community Schools, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, NEA, St. Paul, April 
25-27, 1954. 

32nd Annual Meeting, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Cincinnati, April 28-May 1, 
1954. 

Eighth Annual Conference of Presidents of State 
Associations of School Administrators and AASA 
President, NEA, St. Louis, April 29-May 1, 1954. 


May 


Southwest Conference on Administrative Lead- 
ership Serving Community Schools, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and Department 
of Rural Education, NEA, Hot Springs, Ark., May 
6-8, 1954. 

Annual Convention, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Atlantic City, May 24-26, 1954. 











tion is made on the bases of intellect and character, 
and each scholarship is valued at $1,540 a year, 
tax free. Special cost of living increases may be 
allowed, and married men are granted $2,240. 


® Basic Body Measurements of School-Age Chil- 
dren, 1953. 74 pp. Tables and charts. A handbook 
for school officials, architects, and designers in 
planning school buildings, furniture, and equip- 
ment. Single copies obtainable free from the school 
housing section, Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Interests That Ennoble 


The centennial of public education in Texas is 
being celebrated there this year, and Frederick Eby 
(Mu 3) is credited with having suggested the ob- 
servance in letters to the Texas Education Agency, 
the State Teachers Association, and the University 
of Texas. Although Frederick Eby is an authority 
on the history of education in Texas, he is more 
concerned about the next hundred years. He says, 
“American education is desperately in need of a new 
philosophy, a philosophy that will produce that 
high quality of human life essential in the new era.” 
Because the atomic age will take much of the 
drudgery out of life and provide man with more 
leisure time, the basic question is, “How will he 
spend it?” Dr. Eby regards this as the test of every 
system of education that has ever existed: does it 
fill the individual with interests that ennoble rather 
than debase? 


® The Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation 
has awarded $5,000 to Carleton College to enable 
Dr. Carlton C. Qualey, professor of American His- 
tory, to do research on European migration to the 
United States since 1815. Although a considerable 
amount of research and publication has been done, 
no adequate general history of European migration 
to the United States since 1815 has been published. 


® Assistant Secretary of Agriculture John H. Davis 
will shortly become director of the Moffett Pro- 
gram in Agriculture and Business, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Mr. Davis’ experience spans the fields of edu- 
cation, business, government and agriculture. The 
Moffett Program, launched in 1952, was made 
financially possible by a grant from the late George 
M. Moffett, formerly chairman, Corn Products Re- 
fining Company. There are relatively few manufac- 
turing businesses in the nation which do not rely 
on agriculture for a sizable portion of their raw 
materials. The number of non-manufacturing enter- 
prises closely associated with, or dependent upon 
agriculture is also impressive. 
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© “Public Education—Whose Responsibility?” has 
been chosen as the theme of a conference on Satur- 
day, April 10, 1954, under the auspices of Rho Chap- 
ter, Phi Delta Kappa, in cooperation with the School 
of Education, New York University, and the School 
of Education Alumni Association. 

This conference will provide a forum for an ex- 
change of ideas concerning the responsibilities of 
certain key groups to public education. Following a 
general session, the conference will divide into groups 
for consideration of the responsibilities of six major 
interests: industry, labor, government, youth service 
agencies, religion, educators. 

To achieve a “new look,” not Rho members, but 
outstanding lay persons in the given areas will be 
used for discussion leaders and resource people in 
the group meetings. 


® “Instead of using our energies in arguing for and 
against free enterprise or planned economy, we 
might better spend our time considering practical 
combinations of freedom and order,” states Geoffrey 
Crowther, British businessman and business jour- 
nalist, and editor of The Economist, an international 
magazine of comment on public affairs. “Democratic 
society is not going to be either wholly planned or 
wholly unplanned, nor are many people likely to be 
able to choose between the two extremes.” 


Must Go Beyond Lip-Service 


“Everyone must think and live democracy if it is 
to have a chance to overcome communism in the 
world today,” says Dr. Y. P. Mei, Chinese scholar 
and philosopher, and visiting professor of oriental 
studies at the State University of Iowa during the fall 
semester. Dr. Mei was acting president of Yenching 
University from 1942-1946. 

Discussing the future of communism in China, Dr. 
Mei says further, “It will either have to bend or it 
will have to break. The bending is likely to be a 
process taking centuries and therefore is only of 
academic interest. The breaking will require activat- 
ing forces other than those within China. In the long 
run, the problem of communism in the world is an 
ideological problem. You cannot shoot communism, 
nor can you imprison it, no matter how much you 
dislike it. You can run an ideology out of business 
only by putting up a better ideology, one that is more 
effective as well as more reasonable. 

“American democracy must go beyond merely pay- 
ing lip-service to the American Constitution, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. 
Every act and every word on the part of each of us 
that fosters social harmony, economic justice and po- 
litical freedom will contribute towards the strength- 
ening of the democratic ideal and the democratic 
community.” 


® An intensive teacher-preparation program organ- 
ized to help alleviate the current shortage of teachers 
in southeastern Michigan is being set up for univer- 
sity graduates and other qualified women by Wayne 


University’s College of Education in cooperation with 
superintendents of schools in Oakland County. The 
plan offers women interested in entering the teaching 
field an opportunity to complete the required courses, 
workshops, and practice teaching during the spring 
and summer months in order to qualify for positions 
in Michigan public schools by September. The class- 
room program will be centered in Pontiac but prac- 
tical experience in on-the-job teaching situations will 
be offered elsewhere in Oakland County in Coopera- 
tion with local school superintendents. 


Public Health Doctor Warns Smokers 


Two-packs-a-day cigarette smokers have 52 times 
the chance of non-smokers of developing cancer of 
the lung, according to the Harvard School of Public 
Health scientist, Dr. Leonid S. Snegireff. 

A man who smokes 40 cigarettes or more per day 
for more than 25 years increases his chances of de- 
veloping lung cancer by 52 times over the chances 
of a non-smoker; 

A man who smokes 20 to 30 cigarettes per day 
increases his chances 22 times over the non-smoker; 

A man who smokes 10 or less cigarettes per day 
increases his chances 11 times over the non-smoker; 

A man who is a heavy smoker of pipe and cigars 
and not more than 10 cigarettes per day, increases 
his chances of developing lung cancer 12 times over 
the non-smoker; 

A man who is a moderate smoker of pipe and 
cigars, and an occasional cigarette, increases his 
chances 7 times over the non-smoker; 

A man who is a light smoker of pipe and cigars 
has 1% times the risk of the non-smoker. 


® From July, 1951 to December, 1953, 101 loans 
to colleges and universities, totaling $91,513,000, and 
providing facilities for 22.251 men students, 5,358 
women, 302 student families, and 291 faculty mem- 
bers, were approved by the HHFA. 


Paid Internship for Teaching 

Principal feature of a new teacher recruitment and 
training program being inaugurated by the San 
Diego (Calif.) Schools is that it will direct college 
graduates who do not hold teaching credentials into 
a paid internship training program in the classroom 
while they are completing college requirements for 
teaching credentials. 

It is felt the plan offers an opportunity to well- 
educated, mature persons in a hitherto untapped 
community resource—the great reservoir of men and 
women college graduates who hold non-teaching 
bachelor of arts degrees. They will be recruited for 
earn-while-they-learn assignments as_ elementary 
school teachers, in a step to counter the teacher short- 
age. Preference will be given to applicants who re- 
ceived their bachelor’s degrees before Jan. 1, 1951, 
who have not been previously in a teacher education 
program, and who are under 40 years of age. They 
must be established residents of the metropolitan San 
Diego area. 
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@ The National Association of Manufacturers re- 
leased March 1 the findings of a special committee 
of educators and industrialists who made a two-year 
study of major controversial issues concerning edu- 
cation in the United States. The study covered such 
vigorously debated subjects as the basic purposes of 
education, the rights of teachers, objective teaching 
ys. indoctrination, academic freedom, and the inves- 
tigation of charges against schools and educators. 
The findings have been published in a 32-page re- 
port, “This We Believe About Education,” now being 
widely distributed to educators and to business and 
industrial leaders. 


@ Arthur Henry Moehlman, State University of Iowa 
faculty member since 1946, will join the University 
of Texas faculty, effective in September, 1954. 


@ There’s more to teaching history than just know- 
ing history, University of Wisconsin Professor Henry 
B. Hill points out in describing the merits of in-serv- 
ice teacher training as adopted by that University. 
Future Ph.D.’s who cannot prove that they have suc- 
cessfully taught their subject to college undergradu- 
ates are required to take an education course to 
learn practice teaching on the college level. Profes- 
sor Hill believes the program benefits both the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin history department and the 
graduate teaching assistant. 


@ L. D. Haskew, Dean, University of Texas College 
of Education, is now president-elect of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, an 
NEA department. The association includes more than 
250 colleges and universities which train teachers. 


® Five U. S. Communities whose citizens brought 
about widespread school improvements were an- 
nounced as winners of All-American Cities Awards 
for 1953. 

Sponsored by the National Municipal League and 
Look magazine, awards went also to six other com- 
munities where dramatic civic improvements had 
been made. 

Mentioned for school achievements were: Port 
Angeles, Washington; Petersburg, Va.; Park Forest 
and Rich Township, III.; Richmond, California; and 
Shreveport, La. 


Education in the New Budget 


The appropriation for the Office of Education is 
increased 7 per cent for fiscal 1955 (beginning July 
1, 1954) over fiscal 1954. This is an increase of 
$2,900,000 to be spent for consultative services with 
respect to the education of children of migratory 
workers, more comprehensive statistical services, and 
an improved publications program. 

No change was proposed in the grants-in-aid for 
Land-Grant colleges and universities. 

The appropriation for vocational education was re- 
duced approximately $1,000,000. 

The House Committee on Education and Labor 
teduced the proposed appropriation for state con- 
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ferences on education from $1,500,000 requested by 
the Administration to $750,000. The bill, with this 
reduction, has been favorably reported out of com- 
mittee. 

The Veterans Administration budget request for 
education and training is $458,500,000 for fiscal 
1955. This is based on an estimate of 400,000 veter- 
ans under Public Law 550, of which, it is estimated, 
168,000 will be enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. No change is proposed in the present $1.00 
per month per Public Law 550 veteran paid to the 
institution to reimburse the institution for administra- 
tive costs. The VA estimate of Public Law 346 vet- 
erans in institutions of higher education for the fiscal 
year 1955 is only 32,000 as compared with 136,546 
in December 1953. 

A total of $15,000,000 is recommended for fiscal 
1955 for the exchange of persons program under the 
Smith-Mundt Act—a slight increase over fiscal 1954. 

The budget of the National Science Foundation 
includes $14,000,000 (of the total government re- 
search budget of $2,000,000,000) to be used pri- 
marily for institutional grants for basic research. 


Southern Churchmen Take Lead 


Protestant churches in South Carolina have de- 
clared in a joint resolution that the state must “main- 
tain its public school system unimpaired” regardless 
of how the Supreme Court rules on segregation. 

The statement, addressed to state legislative and 
administrative officials, was adopted in February by 
the South Carolina Fellowship of Churches and the 
South Carolina Division of the Southern Regional 
Council. 

In another section of the resolution the churchmen 
called on all citizens of South Carolina to receive the 
forthcoming Supreme Court decision “peacefully and 
in good faith.” 

A similar statement, adopted earlier by the Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches’ executive committee ex- 
pressed dread of the consequences should its sister 
state of South Carolina turn over the public school 
system to private operators to avoid following a 
Supreme Court directive to stop school segregation. 

Surveying the situation in its own state, the Vir- 
ginia church council requested that “whatever ad- 
justments should be necessary” in Virginia when the 
Supreme Court rules on school segregation, be made 
“in accordance with Christian principles.” The coun- 
cil’s committee of Christian social relations urged 
local communities in Virginia to set up interracial 
committees “to discuss the matter and to prepare 
their communities to accept adjustments in a Chris- 
tian spirit.” 

Last month, the Texas council of churches adopted 
a resolution asking all Protestants in Texas to “ac- 
cept” whatever ruling the Supreme Court makes on 
school segregation. 

The statement, adopted at the Texas council's first 
annual convention, also urged all Protestants to “help 
insure to every person his fullest rights and oppor- 
tunities as an American and as a child of God.” 
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When Everyone Is to Be Educated 


I’m glad you published the Miles article. We “progres- 
sives” have a double task ahead. First, we must point 
out the necessity for a new approach to education when 
everyone is to be educated. Second, we must reform our 
present badly functioning system which fails to educate 
anyone adequately.—Ray Montgomery (Zeta 1586). 


Help Wanted — Fast, Brothers 


A number of my friends in various walks of life (doc- 
tors, pharmacists, scientists, business men, clergymen, 
farmers) are about to form a dinner group which will 
meet once a month to do some positive talking and think- 
ing about education, particularly as it concerns Canada. 

Up here we aren’t too happy about the fact that all 
our educational practices, etc., seem to have emanated 
from Columbia... . At the moment Dewey seems to be 
in the dog house! 

A number of us feel that the time is ripe to do a bit 
of serious re-thinking about Canadian education in gen- 
eral, e.g., is there a philosophy of Canadian education? 
What is the function of the Canadian University? What 
does “democracy” mean to a Canadian? e.g., we have to 
read your texts which use such terms as “democracy in 
the classroom” “democratic supervision” 
“equality of opportunity.” 

Here is where I want some positive suggestions. . 

We will meet and chat informally . . . all participants 
are highly trained men and aren’t afraid of ideas or of 
having to read. 

How would you set up and proceed to handle such a 
topic as the University one? Maybe you would suggest 
a bibliography? I might add that I have been in the 
educational business, and the Air Force, for over a 
quarter of a century, but haven’t atrophied as yet.— 
Theo. C. Segsworth (Alpha Gamma 1018), Lethbridge 
Collegiate Institute, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 


It Could Be, and Was Arranged 


I have enjoyed reading the Pat DeLTa Kappan. The 
feature articles and news items are extremely valuable 
in keeping one aware of what is going on in education. 

We publish a small publication which is made avail- 
able to our classroom teachers. Is there any possibility of 
using certain items from the Pat DeL_ta Kappan, with 
proper credits of course, in our publication, the “Hickory 
Stick”? We would appreciate it if this could be arranged. 
—Philbert Kessler (Upsilon 810). 


Also a Council of Deeds 


I take this opportunity to say that I was well pleased 
with your editorial in the February issue, “Growing 
Pains and Growing Strength.” I am quite proud to have 
been a small part of the Council of Harmony.—Ralph 
Scott (Xi 728). 


Flowers for the Living 


It is nice to know that, as you have said, “publication 
of the article was extremely timely.” It has already 
brought me some encouraging responses from readers. 


Hunt himself modestly feels that he is overpraised, but 
he’s mistaken; indeed I felt that I was conservative in 
view of what I’m sure he “rates.”—Louis Foley (Beta 
Eta 14). 


Looking for the Other Horn 


One of the most dangerous things about handling 
dilemmas is that both horns are deadly. As a northerner 
who has spent several years in the South, I suggest that 
you make the classic mistake in your January editorial 
of attempting to blunt one horn before you have located 
the other. I suggest that the statement made by “men 
high in the councils of Phi Delta Kappa” is not a hom 
at all, but at most one of the monster’s ears. This leads 
me to suspect that there is a second horn waving around 
loose somewhere, unless you are sure the thing is a 
unicorn. Not that I am in favor of segregation—I oppose 
it. And I hope that the Supreme Court will decide against 
it (though I am less certain than you that this will hap- 
pen). But if segregation is abolished, we shall need some 
understanding of both horns of this dilemma. Phi Delta 
Kappa can not provide either service or leadership in 
handling this dilemma without such understanding. | 
hope you will look for that other horn while there is still 
time.—James Harrison (Zeta 1624). 


Almost a Collector’s Item? 


Congratulations on another outstanding issue of the 
Put Detta KappaN—I don’t believe I have ever read a 
more inspiring and interesting copy. 

As a matter of fact, this seems to be almost a collec- 
tor’s item—so I have hastened to send you a check for 
$2.50 to cover the cost of five additional copies. ( Before 
the demand eats them away.)—Elmer H. Miller (Alpha 
Omega 275). 


Being Read Thoughtfully (We Hope) 


Another finer, deeper, richer issue of Pat Deira Kap- 
PAN. Congratulations! Speaking of creativeness, man- 
kind’s first “virtues” had to do with God as the Maker 
or Creator. There is no higher ideal for a man than that, 
for he too can “create” in his small way if he tries. 

After all, members of Phi Delta Kappa should be 
brothers in the finer sense of the word and when we dis- 
agree should avoid the use of harsh language such as that 
in O Laudator Temporis Acti. To define his words Mr. 
Carnahan would have had to write a book. Such criti- 
cism is no criticism at all. Nevertheless, it is a healthy 
sign when there is disagreement for it shows the Pa 
De.ta Kappan is being read thoughtfully.—Louis J. 
Henrich (Pi 23). 


The Put Detta Kappan has been coming through in 
fine shape and I believe that it is one of the finest pro- 
fessional journals in the area of education.—N. C. Olm- 
sted (Omega 1342). 


Congratulations again on the high quality of the Pa 
Dexta Kappan. We are sincerely pleased with the publi- 
cation and wish you continued success.—Carroll L. Lang 
(Alpha Epsilon 1599). 


As Chairman of the Editorial Board of the Journal of 
Medical Education, I am writing to request permission to 
reprint in our Journal, the article by Dr. Russell Meyers 
entitled “Educational Science in Medical Teaching.” 
This excellent article is of such significance to medi 
educators, that it should be made available throughout 
the world.—John Z. Bowers, M.D., Dean, College of 
Medicine, University of Utah. 
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FRATERNITY DIRECTORY 


Campus Chapters 


Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa 


Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 


Beta Omicron 
Beta Pi 
Beta Rho 


Gamma Alpha 
Gamma Beta 

a Gamma 
Gamma Delta 
Gamma Epsilon 
Gamma Zeta 
Gamma Eta 
Gamma Theta 


Location 
Indiana University 


Columbia University 
Univ. of Missouri 
Stanford University 
St. Univ. of Iowa 


Univ. of Chicago 


Univ. of Minnesota 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 
University of Kansas 
Univ. of California 
University of Texas 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Univ. of Nebraska 
Univ. of Illinois 

New York University 
Ohio State University 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern Univ. 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
University of Oregon 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Univ. of Virginia 

St. Col. of Washington 
Kansas St. College 
Univ. of So. Calif. 
Univ. of Arizona 
Temple University 
Univ. of North Dakota 
Univ. of Cincinnati 
Univ. of Tennessee 
Boston University 
Colorado St. Col. of Ed. 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Univ. of Alabama 
Claremont College 
Rutgers University 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Denver University 
Pennsylvania St. Col. 
University of Utah 
Syracuse University 
Univ. of Calif. at L. A. 
Univ. of Buffalo 
Wayne University 
Louisiana St. Univ. 
North Texas St. Col. 
George Washington Univ. 
Univ. of Colorado 
Univ. of Maryland 
Oklahoma A & M Col. 
Western Michigan Col. 
Univ. of N. Carolina 
Washington Univ. 
Iowa State College 
Indiana St. Tchrs. Col. 
Univ. of Wyoming 
Univ. of Mississippi 
University of Florida 
Utah St. Agri. Col. 
Ball St. Tchrs. Col. 
Univ. of New Mexico 


Brigham Young Univ. 
University of Hawaii 
Univ. of South Dakota 
Univ. of Connecticut 

Col. of the Pacific 

Bradley University 
University of Idaho 
University of Arkansas 
University of Houston 
Mississippi So. Col. 
Arizona St. Col. at Tempe 
San Diego St. Col. 
Montana St. Univ. 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Florida St. University 


Secretary 
Raymond S. Butler 


Richard Bergmann 
J. O. Keller 
Gerald W. Brown 
Desmond L. Cook 


Tobias Enverga 


Harold G. J. Gerritz 
Orville E. Thompson 
Wendell French 
William Butler 
Robert J. Griffin 
Wallace H. Heaner 
Francis F. Powers 
Paul L. Varnum 
W. C. Meierhenry 
Lloyd E. McCleary 
Joseph Grimes, Jr. 
Stephen M. Clarke 
Daniel S. Jacoby 
Joseph D. Boyd 
Robert L. Mooren 
Douglas J. Adams 
Gilbert M. Wilson 
John B. Hawley 

F. Lowell Jackson 
Frank E. Flora 
Clarence D. Kron 
D. F. Showalter 
Francis Laufenberg 
Norman D. Stuard 
Mario DaRos 

Carl Peterson 
Omer W. Renfrow 
Norman Uphouse 
Joseph Comerford 
W. L. Knies 

James Graham 
James E. Wheeler 
Edward W. Malan 
Patrick J. White 
Albert H. Naeny 
George R. Villano 
Frank Anthony 

E, T. Demars 

Earle E. Henley, Jr. 
Alfred Quinn 

Elton W. Peterson 
Elmer H. Miller 

C. L. Madden 
Everett E. Jarboe 
Joseph B. Reid 
William J. Walsh 
Bernard I. H. Kramer 
Robert S. Dotson 
James E. Fetterolf 
John R. Peck 
Meriwether Martin 
Ronald R. Easter 
Lonzo Jones 
Douglas R. Johnson 
William M. Carter 
James L. Wattenbarger 
Eldon Drake 

Peter Fast 

Gilbert E. Miranda 


Percy Burrup 

Ed Ouchi 

Thomas R. Risk 
Stuart H. Manning 
Kenneth Stocking 
Larry Norton 
Bruce I. Blackstone 
Tom Jones 

Carl Guide 

N. L. Landskov 
Richard P. Nortman 
Frank L. Cole 
Richard Keefe 

A. Guy Duncan 
Glen E. Murphy 


Mailing Address 


c/o Mrs. Carol L. Schaerer, 1105 S. Washington, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Box 611, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 

101 Rothwell Gym., Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 

c/o Phi Delta Kappa, Education Bidg., Stanford, Calif. 

W-412 East Hall, Col. of Ed., St. Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Dept. of Ed., Univ. of Chicago, 5837 S. Kimbark, Chi- 
cago 87, Ill. 

211 Burton Hall, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Stone Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lawrence Hall, One Kirkland St., bridge 38, Mass. 

120 Fraser Hall, Univ. of Kans., Lawrence, Kans. 

Haviland Hall, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

115 Sutton Hall, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

230 Education Hall, Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. 

1655 Memorial Drive, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 

305 Tchrs. Col., Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

109 Univ. H. S., Univ. of Iil., Urbana, II. 

One Stevenson Rd., Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 

120 Arps Hall, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 

3302 Tilden St., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

Sch. of Ed., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 

Box 50, Ed. Bidg., Univ. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis. 

Sch. of Ed., Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Box 212, Peabody Col., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

4203 Univ. H. S., Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fac. Exch., Univ. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 

Peabody Hall, Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va. 

Sch. of Ed., St. Col. of Wash., Pullman, Wash. 

Dept. of Ed., Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. 

Box 160, Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Box 9865, S. U. P. O., Univ. of Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 

Box 141, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

850 Ludlow Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Box 8300, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

332 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass. 

Colo. St. Col. of Ed., Greeley, Colo. 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. 

P. O. Box 128, University, Ala. 

P. O. Box 8, Claremont, Calif. 

507 Alletta St., Plainfield, N. J. 

2008 Lydenles Way, Baltimore 14, Md. 

3071 W. Clyde Pl., Denver 11, Colo. 

205 Agri. Ed. Bldg., Penn. St. Col., State College, Pa. 

2552 Alden St., Salt Lake City 5, Utah 

I, U-8 Slocum Hts., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

c/o Dept. of Ed., UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Sch. of Ed., Univ. of Buf., 3835 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

486 W. Woodland Ave., Ferndale 20, Mich. 

Box 8729 L.S.U., Baton Rouge, La. 

N. T. Station 5281, Denton, Texas 

4914 S. 29th Rd., Arlington, Va. 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

227 Whitehurst Hall, Okla. A & M, Stillwater, Okla. 

Box 62, Richland, Mich. 

Box 1051, Chapel Hill, N. Car. 

4835 Cote Brilliante, St. Louis 13, Mo. 

801 S. Hazel Ave., Ames, lowa 

Indiana St. Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Office of Registrar, Univ. of Wyo., Laramie, Wyo. 

Box 844, University, Miss. 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 

Utah St. Agri. Col., Logan, Utah 

Ball St. Tchrs. Col., Muncie, Ind. 

Rm. 17, Hodgin Hall, Col. of Ed., Univ. of N. Mex., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Brigham Young Univ., Provo, Utah 

818 Kapahulu Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 

Univ. Exch., Univ. of S. D., Vermillion, S. D. 

U-56, Univ. of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

1821 Princeton, Stockton, Calif. 

104 Heading Ct., Peoria, Ill. 

Bus. Ed. Dept., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Box 565, Univ. of Houston, Houston, Texas 

Miss. So. Col., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Rt. 1, Box 72, Tempe, Ariz. 

4510 Harbinson Ave., La Mesa, Calif. 

Sch. of Ed., Montana St. Univ., Missoula, Mont. 

Thach Hall, Alabama Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 

Sch. of Bus., Florida St. Univ., Tallahassee, Florida 








Beta Kappa 
Beta Lambd: 


Beta Mu 
Beta Nu 
Beta Xi 


Location 


San Vesntioet, Calif. 
St. Louis, M 
Topeka, Kans. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bloomington, Ill 
Jackson, Miss. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Iil. 
Macomb, Iil. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salem, Ore. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y. 

San Jose, Calif. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Springfield, Mo. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chico, Calif. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
re, if. 
Ashland, Ore. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lafayette, La. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Redlands, Calif. 


Field Chapters 


Treasurer 


Arthur Lindborg 
H. C. Bleckschmidt 
a E. Anderson 
George Warner 
~~ W. Morton 
. Edgar Bigelow 
x A. Herman 


Duewaine Hawblitzel 
Frank S. Albright 
Albert Longbrake 
Paul L. Carmichael 
Lewis Toll 

Howard J. Cleland 
Edward Ehlert 
Richard H. Shriner 
Leonard Smith 
Daniel J. Crowley 
W. C. Findley 

H. J. Arnold 
Ogden L. Glasow 
Gerald Hedden 
Cecil McGirr 
James Curtin 
Burwell Fox 
Herbert Silvey 
Joseph Hamblet 
Roy L. Mitchell 
Robert B. Kennedy 
R. L. Booker 
David B. Drake 

A. G. Wilson 
Harley Lyon 
Benjamin Neustel 
Joseph L. Slack 
Robert C. Stevenson 
Ken Meeks 

DeVere O. Taylor 
Bruce E. Strem 


George M. Armstrong, Jr. 


Ronald Riggs 
Walter A. Jameson 
Eli R. Steed 


Mailing Address 


8766 21st St., San Francisco 14, Calif. 

7524 Forest View Dr., St. I Louis 21, Mo. 

518 ee St., Topeka, Ka 

2515 n, Fresno, Calif. 

2126 S. Bently Ave., . Angeles 25, Calif. 

Bd. of Ed., Dearborn, Mich. 

a Supt. of Schis., "Nordhoff Union Elem. Schis,, 


asie' W. 53 Terrace, Kansas City, Kans. 


ville, Mo. 
119 Hoover Ave., San Antonio, Tex. 
301 E. Quincy, Pittsburg, Kans. 
2845 N. E. 26th Ave., Portland 12, Ore. 
689 E. 2250 N., > a 
= N. ~~ St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
44S. 1 Okla. 


bose Corby St., 
4121 Fairmont, San tng Calif. 
Athletic Dept., Univ. of Houston, Houston, Texas 


nd. 
Ave., Evansville 14, Ind. 
Ind. 


525 N. — I 
Illinois St. Normal Univ., Normal, Ill. 
Jr. H. S., Jackson, Miss. 
1115 . 18th St., Manitowoc, Wis. 
3124 8. Harrison St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
224 Northwestern Ave., W. Lafayette, Ind. 
$11 N. Prospect St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
629 wate * " Des Moines 9, Iowa 
it. Col., Charleston, I 


Eastern Iii. 
=. Ww. 7 J i ooo Ti. 


16138 St. Jane Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

A Lincoln H. S., San Jose 26, Calif. 

1158 Gorgas St., Mobile, Ala. 

612 Bell St., Springfield, Mo 

1348 Higuera St., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

95 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., Pasadena 4, Calif. 
Whitworth Col., Spokane 12, Wash. 

Chico St. o. Chico, Calif. 

30 S Dr., Merrick, N. Y. 

2020 N. ty, Hanford, Calif. 

1011 Winchester Ave., Medford, Ore. 

222 W. Gardner, Long Beach 5, Calif. 

110 Crestmont St., Lafayette, La. 

St. Tchrs. Col., St. Cloud, Minn. 

$728 French St., Erie, Pa. 

409 E. Frederick St., Barstow, Calif. 


District Organizations 


DISTRICT I 
Representative: Victor N. Phelps, 2865 Harrison St., Milwaukie, 


Ore. 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education Hall, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle 5, Wash.; Alvin V. Miller, So. Oregon Col., 


Ashland, Ore. 
DISTRICT II 


Representative: Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 E. First South St., Salt 
Lake City 2, Utah. 

Coordinators: Avery Allen, 1726 Olive St., Bakersfield, Calif. ; 
W. M. Gates, 317 W. Encanto Blvd., Phoenix, Ariz.; C. D. 
McBride, 827 E. First South St., Logan, Utah; Edwin A. 
Swanson, 2292 Shibley Ave., San Jose 25, Calif.; Arthur T. 
Tait, 3746 Lankershim Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


DISTRICT III 


Representative: Ernest M. Anderson, Kans. St. Tchrs. Col., 
Pittsburg, Kans. 

Coordinators: H. Leigh Baker, Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. ; 
L. H. Bengtson, Oklahoma A & M Col., Stillwater, Okla. ; 
Clifford S. Blackburn, Supt. of Schls., North Little Rock, Ark.; 
Leonard E. Massey, 803 Park Place, Austin, Texas; Robert 
E. Strickler, 3538 Halliday, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


DISTRICT IV 
—<< — a Gordon I. Swanson, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 
. Minn. 
Coordinators: F. R. Adams, State Dept. of Ed., St. Paul 1, 
Minn.; Laurence S. Flaum, Prof. of Ed., Drake Univ., Des 


Moines 11, Iowa; Erwin H. Goldenstein, Supervisor of Ed. 
& Sec. Ed., State Dept. of Public Inst., Lincoln 9, Nebr.; D. W. 


Tieszen, Black Hills St. Techrs. Col., Spearfish, So. Dak.; 
George F. Walter, 788 Ninth St., Boulder, Colo. 


DISTRICT V 


Representative: Russel S. Merkel, Indiana Central Col., Indian 
apolis 27, Ind. 

Coordinators: Frank R. Hickerson, Univ. of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio; E. O. May, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, I. ; Elmer 
H. Miller, 436 ww. Woodland, Ferndale 20, Mich. : Russell H. 
Rayburn, 215 Hobbs St., Plainfield, Ind. ; Richard A. Siggelkow, 
220 N. Murray St., Madison, Wis. 


DISTRICT VI 
Representative: Calvin E. Gross, The Public Schools, Weston 9, 


Mass. 

Coordinators: Howard Andrus, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Ernest R. Caverly, Supt. of Schls., Brookline, Mass. ; Gordon 
E. Medinger, 3708 Loch Raven Blvd., Baltimore 18, Md; 
Franklin Miller, Pennsylvania St. Col., State College, Pa.: 
George F. Stauffer, 7 Gladstone Rd., Lansdowne, Pa. ; W. Clim 
ton Stuart, 75 Sylvan Pl, Valley Stream, L. I., N. ¥. 


DISTRICT VII 


Representative: Charles R. Foster, Dir. of Grad. Studies in Ed, 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 

Coordinators : Harley F. Garrett, Univ. of Miss., Box 387, Uni 
versity, Miss.; W. A. Lawrence, Louisiana St. Univ., 
Rouge, La.; Leslie Martin, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Vincent McGuire, Col. of Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, 
Fla.; Willard H. Nelsn, Alabama’ Poly. Inst., Auburn, Als.; 
Nathaniel H. Shope, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C.; A. B 
Shuster, Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va. ; Gilbert 
George Peabody Col., Nashville, Tenn. 





